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JAMES BLAKE, LATE OF INDIANAPOLIS. 


T is seldom that the death of a single man 
produces so much real feeling in a large 
city as the death of James Blake, in Novem- 
ber, 1870, produced in Indianapolis and vi- 
cinity. Identified with that enterprising 
western city from its very beginning, and hav- 
ing ever exhibited the warmest practical in- 
terest in its development, he had been, for 
many years, regarded with esteem and affec- 





tion by the citizens, and looked upon as, in- 
deed, in the best sense of the term, a “ city 
father.” With a head measuring nearly 
twenty-four inches in circumference, he asso- 
ciated a body of good proportion and excel- 
lent vital conditions. In the full maturity 
of manhood he was noted for great endurance 
and muscular power. The base of his brain 
was large in proportion to the size of his 
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head—an indication of vital stamina and 
strength. Intellectually, he was clear as an 
observer, and close and methodical as a rea- 
soner. That is an analytical cast of mind, 
showing the disposition to investigate, scru- 
tinize, and criticise matters. The type is the 
same as that which embraces such men as 
Guizot, Thiers, and Peabody. He could or- 
ganize enterprises relating to affairs political, 
social, or financial. He was, judging alto- 
gether from the portrait, a man of sound 
views in regard to the economical applica- 
tion of funds, and precise and systematic in 
accounts. There is caution enough shown to 
have made him prudent and guarded; and 
firmness enough to have rendered him decided 
and inflexible in opinion and procedure. At 
the same time his social nature was warm 
and sympathetic, giving him the tendency 
to work more earnestly for the benetit of 
others than for himself. 

James Blake was born March 3, 1791, in 
Reading Township, Adams County, Pennsy]- 
vania. His father, John Blake, was a farmer, 
who came from Ireland at the age of twenty, 
and settled in Pennsylvania. James, the 
second in age of his three sons, worked on 
the home farm until he was twenty-one years 
of age, and then started to do for himself. 
His first business was that of teamster, hiring 
out to one Peter Brough, to drive team for 
some fifteen months, at twelve dollars a 
month. This lasted until the breaking out 
of the war of 1812, in which he engaged as 
a volunteer soldier, and served until the end 
of the war. At its close he engaged again 
in teaming, but now with two teams, and on 
his own account, upon the pike road from 
Baltimore to Philadelphia. In 1818 he came 
West on a tour of inspection, and after leay- 
ing the Ohio river, rode on horseback as far 
west as St. Louis, the whole country being 
then a vast wilderness. After due inspection 
he selected Indianapolis as the place of his 
future abode, and, after returning home to 
Pennsylvania, he came to this city in 1821. 
The commissioners were then just laying out 
this city in the woods. Mr. Blake helped 
them to make the plat, and for some time 
acted as surveyor; went to all cabin raisings 
and log rollings, and was considered the best 
and strongest hand in the settlement. 

Howland, in his “ Early Reminiscences of 





Indianapolis,” says, among other things, 
touching the subject of this sketch, that dur- 
ing the first year of his residence at Indian- 
apolis, nearly every person was down with 
fever and ague. Indeed, in some families 
there was scarcely one person who was able 
to hand another a drink of water. Mr. Blake 
proved then very useful. Although having 
his shake nearly every other day, he would 
employ the well days in gathering the new 
corn, and, grating it on a horse-radish grater, 
would make mush for the convalescent. “I 
have known him to provide for the wife and 
family of an intemperate man (who deserted 
them), until they were able to provide for 
themselves.” 

“ During the time there was so much sick- 
ness, in the summer of 1821, my father,” says 
Howland, “was suffering for water, and no 
one able to draw a bucket. He crept to the 
door of the cabin and saw a man passing. 
He beckoned him, and requested him to draw 
a bucket of water. ‘Where is your friend 
Blake?’ the man inquired. ‘He, too, was 
taken sick this morning,’ was the answer. 
‘ What on earth are the people to do now?’ 
said the man; ‘ God had spared him to take 
care of the people; they will suffer now as 
they have never before.’ ” 

Mr. Blake was one of a company who built 
the first steam mill, in 1827. He was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners to receive 
proposals forthe building of the State House. 
He was the first to urge upon the State Leg- 
islature the importance of establishing a hos- 
pital for the insane, and selected the location 
on which the building now stands. He was 
the first to agitate the railroad question, and 
was a member of the first board of directors 
of the Madison and Indianapolis Railroad ; 
also a director of the Indianapolis and Lafay- 
ette R. R.; a trustee of Hanover College, of 
Indiana, and Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
He was among the first to organize Sabbath- 
school Fourth of July celebrations, and for 
thirty years usually acted the part of chief- 
marshal in every such procession ; in fact, on 
all public occasions he was looked to as the 
leader and manager of affairs. When there 
was a tribute of respect to be paid to a de- 
ceased Governor, or other important person- 
age, Mr. Blake was selected to conduct the 
order of affairs. For thirty-five years he was 
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president, and the most active worker in the 
Indianapolis Benevolent Society. 

The first dry-goods store in Indianapolis 
was opened by Mr. Blake. An enterprising, 
persevering, prudent man, he succeeded well 
in whatever he attempted, and becoming the 
possessor of considerable real estate, its en- 
hanced value, with the increase of popula- 
tion and trade, contributed to his wealth. 
How he used his money and the leisure its 
possession afforded him, until his death, is 
best exhibited in the spontaneous outburst 
of popular sorrow which instantly followed 
the announcement of his decease. In the 
following preamble to a series of resolutions 
which were drafted, pursuant to express ac- 
tion, at a general meeting of the citizens of 
Indianapolis, on the 28th of November, 1870, 
two days after the death of Mr. Blake, an 
estimate of his character is given which, 
while it may have much of the tone of pane- 
gyric, as is generally the case under such cir- 
cumstances, yet can not fail to convey a fair 
view of the man: 

James Blake, one of the oldest, most prom- 
inent, and useful residents of Indianapolis, 
having departed this life on Saturday, No- 
vember 26th, we, his friends and fellow-citi- 
zens, testify our high appreciation of his 
character, and of his long career of useful- 
ness, and our sincere sorrow at his death. 

Nearly half a century ago he came, a hardy 
pioneer, and made his home in the midst of 
the forests which flourished in almost un- 
broken solitude and grandeur, where our 
beautiful and prosperous city now stands ; he 





lived to hear the sound of the hunter's rifle 
and the woodman’s axe replaced by the con- 
stant rush of the iron wheels of commerce 
and travel, and the busy hum of countless 
forms of mechanical industry ; he contributed 
to lay the foundations of Indianapolis, and 
to-day it is indebted to his influence and 
his labors more largely than to those of any 
one else for its prosperity. 

He was a man of intense humanity, his 
heart throbbing in unison with those of all 
ages, classes, and conditions, sympathizing 
with all human sorrows and distresses, devis- 
ing and executing liberal things for the poor 
and suffering, feeding the hungry, clothing 
the naked, lifting up the lowly, cheering the 
down-hearted, and bringing upon his own 
name and memory the blessings of many who 
were ready to perish. 

As husband, as father, as friend, as citizen, 
he has walked blamelessly ; in regard of all 
public and private virtues no stain of dishonor 
rests upon his character; his life lengthened 
out to nearly four-score years, has been unself- 
ish, philanthropic, noble in all the high pur- 
poses and deeds of true living, a life con- 
spicuously successful—not, it may be, in the 
accumulation of wealth, not in the attain- 
ment of place, but in doing good to his fel- 
low-men, in making the world better for his 
living in it. 

We recognize in his death a great public 
calamity, but we rejoice’ that he was spared 
so long, and that he retained, almost until 
he ceased to breathe, the full vigor of his 
physical and intellectual powers. 


—___ ee __ 


LIVING AND PRAYING. 


BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 


Ir my soul wear the hue 
Of night, what time the thunder clouds sits on 
The deep of darkness, could your prayers undo 
The gates of morning, and let in the dawn? 
Can praying haste the tender bud to bloom ? 
Or stay the cataract’s impetuous leap? 
Or break the walls of th’ imprisoning tomb ? 
Or wake the dead from their white, wintry 
sleep? 


If God so wille—aye, aye! 

Dare I, a sinner, say, 
A pleading voice in heaven is not heard? 

The saints forbid! Yet, better *twere to pray 
In righteous deed than word. 


I must work out 
My soul's ealvation, be it soon or late. 





Fear will oppress me, unbelief and doubt 
Rule me by turns, contesting love and hate 
Divide my heart as day and night the sky, 
And evil lure and tempt me everywhere ; 
But through and over all I do descry 
The workings of a Power that teaches me 
The highest aim and end of human prayer 
Is courage, strength, and fortitude to bear 
The ills whose hidden good I can not see. 


And life hath many woes 

That the world’s careless eye beholdeth not. 
Only the dear Redeemer knows 

The secret grief and penitential thought ; 
Only our living father God doth see 

Our strivings after good, and knowing all 
Our trials and our temptings, only He 

Can pity and forgive us if we fall. 
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And yet to live—to LIVE 
Is a most glorious and gracious thing. 
To humbly, nobly, justly live, 
To cheerfully endure the cruel sting 
Of ceaseless diappointment, and forbear 
From useless, weak repining ; to forgive 
The wrongs that others do us; to relieve 
The sufferings of our fellows, and to share 


Their joys and griefs and make their burdens 
light. 
And to believe, 
Through all things, that th’ Eternal right 
Controls the smallest consequence fer good. 
So living, who can be misled 
By worldlv wrong, or dying dread 
To meet the face of a rewarding God? 


oo. > 


HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY ALEXANDER WILDER. 


UR Greek and Latin classical studies, 

or the books of the Old Testament, 
were supposed, for a long time, to comprise 
all that we needed, or could hope to know, 
of ancient art and literature. Whatever 
inquiry transcended those limits was accord- 
ingly set aside, as pertaining to the domain 
of fable and conjecture. Even now, the polloi 
regard the exploration for the attainments 
and history of ancient peoples as a quest 
after useless knowledge. It is too common 
to follow the example of the cock on the 
dunghill, and depreciate whatever is of un- 
comprehended value, preferring above pre- 
cious jewels the meager kernels of corn. Sa- 
vans and scientists, prophets and apostles, 
alike are “ whistled down the wind,” when 
individuals, worthy only to be yalets to Sile- 
nus, have the ruling voice. 

In this way have men dwarfed their powers 
of perception, and circumscribed the vista 
of their mental and ‘spiritual insight. The 
result has not been. beneficial, either morally 
or intellectually. Narrowness of idea, sel- 
fishness, and a blockhead perverseness, have 
constituted the harvest of this growth of vol- 
untary ignorance. 

But, happily, scientific exploration is ena- 
bling us to burst these swaddling bonds. A 
larger world is opening to our view. Our 
attention is directed to anterior periods, and 
to a wider field of observation. Geology has 
mined the crust of the earth, and displayed 
to us evidences of former cycles of time, too 
vast in duration to be intelligently guessed ; 
and of ages of stone and bronze, of which 
historians had failed to give us any adequate 
idea. Oriental explorers, happily, are, in a 
great degree, supplying the hiatus. Clay 
tablets from the libraries of Babylonia and 
Assyria; Moabite stones; inscriptions on the 
rocks of Behistun; the hieroglyphics of 





Egypt; the records of other archaic peoples, 
‘and the remains of their tombs. temples, 
earth-excavations, public works, and cyclo- 
pean structures, are opening to us the knowl- 
edge of countries with arts, sciences, and in- 
stitutions transcending all that we had ever 
imagined. The narrations of the “ Thousand 
and One Nights” are found to be far less fan- 
ciful than had been supposed. What aston- 
ishes us in these explorations is, that in the 
glimpses which we obtain of these most an- 
cient peoples and periods, we find them al- 
ways civilized; but their civilization old, 
almost to effeteness, their greatness often on 
the wane, and their culture degenerating into 
luxury, and frequently in a low state of deca- 
dence, 
OLD GREEK AND HEBREW RECORDS. 

These explorations have added new value 
to the records which we already possess. To 
the artistic achievements and classical labors 
of the Greeks and their Ionian kinsmen, and 
infinitely more to the sacred books of the 
Hebrews, we are indebted to a far greater 
extent than we are generally willing to ac- 
knowledge. They have enabled us to fix our 
ideas upon a determinate basis, and have 
afforded for our further and more exten- 
sive investigation, the standpoint which was 
needed for that purpose, as much as Archi- 
medes required a fulcrum for his proposed 
achievement. All honor, therefore, to Moses,* 
the “great sage,” and to the sacred writers 
who followed him; to Homer, prince of the 
cycle of poets, and Hesiod; to Herodotus, 





* E. Pocacke proposes as the etymology of the name 
Moses, the sanscrit words Maha, great, and wus2, sage, 
The compound would be pronounced M’usa, which, in- 
deed, is the name of Moses in the principal Oriental dia- 
lects, In like manner he derives the name Pythagoras 
from Buddha-gooru, a teacher of Buddhist philosophy. 
Godfrey Higgins, with equal ingenuity, forms it from an 
Irish word signifying a student of heavenly motions. 
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the father of history, and to the long line of 
philosophers who accomplished so much for 
liberal culture. We do not praise, we can 
hardly revere them too much. In our pres- 
ent inquiry we only propose to occupy their 
point of observation, the classic regions of 
Greece and Western Asia, and to extend 
thence our view beyond their necessarily lim- 
ited vista, into the greater space outside, in 
which mighty Nimrods flourished “ before 
the Lard,” and men, our older brothers in 
all that was noble and elevating, inculcated 
wisdom and science, far transcending in its 
scope the limits to which it has been super- 
ciliously assigned by writers of our later 
days. 

Homer in the Iliad, and more especially in 
the Odyssey, has turned our attention away 
from Greece as the cradle of art, into the 
“ outer world,” which was ruled by Poseidon 
(Neptune ?), the builder of cities, and set by 
Zeus, or Olympian Jove. Plato, also, im- 
presses upon us the declaration of the Egyp- 
tian priest, that in science and knowledge the 
Greeks were “ always children.” 

NCIENT EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION. 

We are taught by Herodotus, that Egypt 
preceded other countries in its scientific at- 
tainments. When the patriarch Abraham 
sojourned there, he found a nation already 
old, with a king, court, and all the append- 
ages of a government which had been a long 
time established. The sacerdotal order ram- 
ified into every department of administration, 
exercising its functions, and at the same time 
holding the monopoly of every science. 
Every young man of extraordinary powers 
was taken into the sacred vocation. Moses, 
as the son of Pharoah’s daughter, had been 
instructed in all the wisdom of Egypt, and 
initiated into her sacerdotal order, when their 
scientific and other achievements were the 
admiration of all mankind. The chronicles 
of that country carry us back to the remotest 
era, and even then display to us the wonder- 
ful and almost inconceivable evidences of a 
government organized under the rule of one 
monarch ; of a mighty people skilled in the 
arts of war and peace; and in multifarious 
abstract and practical sciences; with well- 
framed laws, and the social habits of highly- 
civilized life; wherein the female sex was 
free, educated, and honored; with a priest- 





hood possessing a religion in which the unity 
of the Godhead, and His attributes in trini- 
ties or triads, with a belief in the immortal- 
ity of the soul, a certainty of ultimate judg- 
ment, and a hope of the resurrection of the 
dead, are discoverable. Arts and sciences 
were cultivated, quarries worked, mines 
opened and explored, temples built. 

Wendell Phillips declares that the Egyp- 
tians possessed canals, constructed railroads, 
and employed the steam engine. The arts 
of manufacturing cloth, fabricating utensils, 
and all the physical sciences, were largely 
cultivated by them. “ Philologists, astrono- 
mers, chemists, painters, architects, physi- 
cians, must return to Aégypt to learn the 
origin of language and of writing; of the 
calendar and solar motion ; of the art of cut- 
ting granite with a copper (bronze) chisel; 
and of giving elasticity to a copper sword ; 
of making glass with the variegated hues of 
the rainbow; of moving single blocks of 
polished syenite nine hundred tons in weight, 
for any distance, by land and water; of 
building arches, round and pointed, with 
masonic precision, unsurpassed at the present 
day, and antecedent, by two thousand years, 
to the ‘Cloaca, Magna’ of Rome; of sculptur- 
ing a Doric column one thousand years be- 
fore the Dorians are known in history; of 
fresco paintings in imperishable colors; and 
of practical knowledge of anatomy.” 

It seems, when we contemplate this perfect 
refinement and civilization, that divine inspi- 
ration, rather than the discipline of ages, 
must have given the Egyptians their enlight- 
enment; that that country never had a youth 
and childhood. Yet geologists who have 
excavated its soil assert that they have found 
the tokens of an age of stone as well as of 
bronze, requiring a chronology so vast and 
remote as to be almost inconceivable, if not 
incredible. 

ANCIENT ASIA. 

But not Egypt alone is noted for vast an- 
tiquity. Indications exist that she was 
younger than other Hamitic nations. Arabia, 
Babylonia, and other eastern countries appear 
to have figured on the scene of this world’s 
activities as anciently. Archaism is no mo- 
nopoly. Besides, Asia is not the alone Old 
World. We concede to her Nimrod, of vast 
and hoary antiquity, the region of the ante- 
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diluvian world, and China with a fossil civil- 
ization defying our power to compute. But 
there is also a Europe of which history knows 
nothing, with monuments on which she pours 
darkness instead of light, mementoes of a 
story longer and stranger than her own. No- 
body knows who built Rome, or when; and 
Erturia is a problem yet unsolved. Europe 
was once, as she is now, cosmical, the leader 
of the world. Hence, the Egyptian record, 
that the Greeks, more than ten thousand 
years ago, resisted triumphantly the Atlan- 
tian invaders, who came from beyond the 
Strait of Gibraltar. Perhaps the learned 
Abbe de Bourbourg is not altogether fanci- 
ful when he presents his hypothesis that west- 
ern Europe was occupied at a remote period 
by colonists from Central America. The 
story of Atlantis, “the island larger than 
Asia Minor and Africa together,” can not 
have been altogether a poct’s fable. 
LOCALITY OF EDEN. 

The Rev. Dr. Lang, in his “ View of the 
Origin and Migrations of the Polynesian Na- 
tions,” remarks the existence of the primi- 
tive civilization, generally older than Homer; 
and attributes its origin to the antediluvians. 
This fixes attention upon the earlier Hebrew 
records. It is probable that the mashal, or 
story of the Garden of Eden, in some mysti- 
cal or allegorical sense, related directly to 
intellectual achievements. St. Augustine, 
himself of Punic or Pheenician origin, de- 
clares as much ; Josephus asserts that Moses 
“talked philosophically,” or enigmatically ; 
and Maimonides expressly charged that those 
who learned the real sense of the story ought 
not to divulge it—thereby intimating that it 
was a sacred mystery. The serpent has 
ever been the emblem of knowledge, especi- 
ally the higher or diviner science—decking 
the staff of Esculapius, inspiring the Pythonic 
oracle at Delphi, typifying the eternal life in 
Egypt, and constituting the winged seraph 
of the prophet Isaiah. The tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil, to which he incited 
mankind to reach for its desirable fruit, that 
would open their eyes and render them like 
gods, evidently bore close relations to that 
alphabetical tree, the fruit of which Aryans 
and Shemites gladly partook at the invita- 
tion of the more cultured and artistic Ham- 
ites — the tree whose leaf was freedum, 





whose foliage was letters, and its branches 
words.* 

The seat of the earlier people of the Book 
of Genesis evidently extended over the coun- 
try which the rivers of Eden drained—from 
the Indus to the Euphrates, and from the 
Oxus to the Persian or Erythrean sea. Sir 
William Jones designates that region as the 
seat of the primeval monarchy, from which 
issued the Arabian or Hamitic, the Assyrian 
or Shemitic, and the Hindoo or Aryan sages. 
M. Bailly fixes here in Bokhan (or Book-land) 
the habitat of the antediluvian scientists; 
and it is noteworthy that the astronomical 
débris preserved at Benares, in Hindostan, 
applied correctly to the latitude of Sanar- 
cond, It had been transported when the 
Brahmins abandoned Central Asia. 

That science and artistic culture were 
prevalent among the earlier races of men, is 
evident from the declarations in Genesis that 
Jubal was the father of such as handle the 
harp and organ, and Tubal-cain an instructor 
of every artificer in brass (bronze) and iron. 
It is also indicated that with the children of 
Cain the ages of bronze and iron, with their 
accompanying arts and erudition, had been 
entered upon long before the great catastro- 
phe known to us as the Noachian deluge. 

From the mountainous region of Central 
Asia, proceeded afterward the colonists who 
were destined to occupy the land anew with 
their cities, their arts, science, and institu- 
tions. For a time they were confederated— 
“of one language and one speech ;” but they 
fell into dissensions at Babel. Conquest was 
added to their calamities ; the Tartar hordes 
burst upon them from the North, and occu- 
pied, for many years, the very district of 
Shinar, which they had colonized, dispersing 
them into other countries, 

THE BOOK OF JOB. 

Perhaps the best commentary on this is 
found in that ancient and extraordinary work 
—The Book of Job. It pertains evidently to 
the patriarchal age, for no indication is given 





*A curious similarity of designation exists in the 
Latin language, which an ingenious person might employ 
to advantage. Liber, the designation of a book, is the 
name of the god Dionysus. It is also applied to desig- 
nate the bark of a tree, which was formerly used for writ- 
ing upon. In the plural number it signifies children; 
and its feminine, /idra, isa balance. It is also the ad 
jective for free. 
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of institutions other than those of family or 
communal government. The nomadic Sabeans 
and Chaldeans, now known as Bedouins, then 
existed, and pillaged him; his friends were 
Shemites of the family of Ishmael and Na- 
hor. He is himself a “son of the East,” a 
scherk or Saracen ; and dwells in the country 
of Uz, the Troglodyte, or cave-dweller. 

We find mention made in the book of cou- 
riers, showing the existence of a postal sys- 
tem; also of caravans (chap. vi.) and com- 
mercial travelers. The country was, in fact, 
the highway of the commerce of India to 
the West. Ships made of reeds or papyrus 
(see Wemyss’s translation) are also named. 
The term physician, or rephaim, is hardly 
evidence of any considerable knowledge of 
medicine; but at that time only the initiated 
priests assumed to be the healers of maladies. 
The weapons employed in war were poisoned 
arrows (vi. 4), bucklers, implements of iron, 
and bows of bronze (xx. 24). The Egyptian 
and Cyclopean artificers had the art of ren- 
dering bronze elastic, like steel, and so pre- 
pared, it was used for weapons, and in stone- 
cutting, an art common in Arabia. 

The countrymen of Job were excellent 
metallurgists, Their land abounded in mines, 
and the 28th chapter explains the whole pro- 
cess of procuring and smelting the ores. It 
is not necessary to recapitulate ; but a few 
expressions demand more than a passing re- 
mark. The fifth verse (Wemyss’s translation) 
reads thus: 

“ The surface of the earth produceth bread, 
But its interior is the region of fire.” 

The opinion of modern geologists, that the 
earth is a receptacle of igneous material, was 
current at that time. 

Thus, however, were art and science trans- 
planted. The people of Cush and Ethiopia 
were removed from Suriana to Arabia, and 
the Canaanites, or Phcenicians, who first oc- 
cupied the islands of Tyre, Arvad, and the 
district of El Khatif, on the Persian Gulf, 
afterward migrated to the Mediterranean. 
Huge Cyclopean structures, now in ruins, 
stone circles (Hebrew, gilgals), like those 
found in India, France, and England, and 
grottoes, or temples excavated in the rocks, 
like those of Ellora and Salsette in India, 
are the remains of those times. The con- 
quests of Dionysus, the legend of Kepheus, 





and the wars of Kodar al Ahmer (Chedorla- 
omer) relate to this period and people. 
ANCIENT SCIENCE AND ART IN THE BIBLE. 

According to the Book of Genesis, the 
posterity of Abraham, Ishmael, and Keturah, 
as well as the Nachorites also, established 
themselves to the east and south of Palestine, 
and afterward the Horites, or cave-dwellers,* 
of Idumea were superseded by the children 
of Esau. These populations became famous 
for their learning and sagacity. Baruch re- 
marks the wisdom of Teman and of Edour, 
the Hagarenes, the merchants of Merau—“ the 
expounders of fables, and searchers out of 
understanding.” 

Astronomy and cosmology are also to be 
traced. We omit the rendering in the com- 
mon English version, of chapters ix. 9, and 
Xxxviii. 31, 32, believing that our translator 
has caught more accurately the meaning of 
the writer. The latter passage reads as 
follows : 

“*Cans’t thou restrain the genial influences of spring, 
Or unbind the hands of winter ? 
Canst thou bring forth the signs of the zodiac in their 
turn, 
Or guide the northern constellations with their com- 
pany?” 

Indeed, this whole 38th chapter is scienti- 
fic as well as practical. In chapter xxvi. 7, 
it is declared that the north is stretched over 
empty space, and the earth suspended upon 
nothing. The Rev. Mr. Cary adds to this 
the following translation, xxxviii. 14: 

“Tt turneth round like a seal of clay, 
And things stood out as though in dress,” 

Seals of this description are to be found 
both in Egypt and Assyria. They are made 
in the form of a wheel, with their designs 
wrought upon the tire, or outer surface ; and 
when used they are rolled over the soft wax, 
or whatever substance was employed to re- 





* Many cases of dwelling in caves are found in the 
eastern hemisphere. The Hebrew word Hor significs a 
cave, and the mountains Hor and Horeb evidently are 
named from their grottoes (1 Kings, xix. 9). The coun- 
try of Idumea, in which these mountains were situated, 
abounded with troglodytes (Job, xxx. 6). The district 
of Bamian, in Affghanistan, contains many thousands of 
artificial caves. Zoroaster instituted caves in Bactria, 
for thé celebration of the Majien mysteries. Egypt 
seems to have devised her peculiar order of architecture 
from the idea of excavations intheearth. Even England: 
was once occupied by troglodytes. Nottingham, or Sno- 
tinegaham, signifies the ham, or home, of the dwellers 
in caves; and antiquarian researches have found tracee- 
of such residences. The same may be said of Franev, 
Germany, and Norway. 
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ceive the impression. Thus the objects or 
designs “stand ort.” The rolling round of 
the seal illustrates the revolution of the 
earth. So the Book of Job seems to have 
been in advance of Copernicus. 

This region gave the world twice, at least, 
the sciences and arts of civilization. After 
the barbarian inroads from the Northern 
Hines, the learning of the Saracens restored 
knowledge and culture to the West, in time, 
fortunately, to prevent their general loss by 
Turkish conquest. But long before, even at 
a period which history does not record, the 
Ethiopians of Asia, the navigators of her 
seas and oceans, had created a social polity, 
and perfected arts for the other nations to 
learn. We obtained from them our numeral 
characters, alphabetical writing, architecture, 
metallurgy, the sciences of chemistry, alge- 
bra, and astronomy. Writing on cloth, paper, 
and parchment, and records by tablet and 
engraving, as at Babylon and Behistun, are 
indicated by Job: 

“Oh, that my words were recorded ; 
Oh, that they were engraven on a tablet, 
With a graver of iron upon lead ; 
That they were sculptured in a rock forever.” 
GREATNESS OF THE PHCENICIANS. 

From this region migrated the Pheenicians 
—known in the Bible as Canaanites, or mer- 
chants, and in Arabian books as the Thamu- 
dites. It has been conjectured that invasion 
from Persia and the North, by the conqueror 
Chedorlaomer, was the cause of their removal. 
They carried to their new seats, on the Med- 
iterranean, their commercial enterprise, their 
prodigous skill in manufactures, and their 
culture. In turn their metropolitan cities, 
Joppa, Biblos, Berat, Marathos the old and 
new, Sidon, old and new Tyre, held sway. 
They also had settlements in Asia Minor, 
Greece, Libya, Sicily, Carthage, Spain, Gaul, 
the British Isles, and had three hundred 
cities on the western coast of Africa. This 
was before the times usually denominated his- 
torical. We trace them by the worship and 
‘traditions of their god Baal, or Hercules, 
which they carried everywhere. Poseidon, 
‘or Dagon, the builder-god, seems not to have 
‘passed the Strait of Gibraltar. Their coins 
‘thave ‘been exhumed in Scandinavia. The 
English language contains many words which 
‘they introduced in those far-off times. They 
gave ‘the alphabet to the western world. 





Cadmus (Hebrew Kedem, the oriental), the 
reputed colonist of Thebes, was a Sidonian ; 
and the birth of Dionysus, of his daughter 
Semile, is the old Greek method to indicate 
the adoption of the Arabian or Ethiopic 
deity into the Grecian Pantheon. 

Homer bore eloquent testimony to their 
artistic excellence, and their love of adven- 
ture. The Baltic contributed amber, Britain 
its tin, Spain its silver, and Africa (Ophir) 
its gold, for their workshops. In ships, such 
asno other people could build, their mari- 
ners went to the ends of the earth, and 
brought away the raw material, which Phe- 
nician skill afterward wrought and made 
valuable. But they divulged to no one their 
knowledge; for all science was included in 
religious mysteries, and the initiate was ob- 
ligated, on pain of death, to tell no one of 
peoples and countries that he knew of. 

They employed the mariner’s compass in 
their voyages. It was suspended in a vase 
which was called “the cup of Hercules.” 
The inventors of this instrument are un- 
known; it is repeatedly described, and was 
evidently possessed by the Arabians and Chi- 
nese. Dr. Hyde affirms that the Chaldeans 
and Arabians used it to guide them over the 
deserts. Some persons translate the expres- 
sion of Job, that the price of wisdom is be- 
yond rubies—“the attraction of wisdom is 
beyond magnets.” These evidences may be 
accumulated. 

The sciences of the Pheenicians were geom- 
etry, astronomy, arithmetic, and night-sail- 
ing, as we are told by Strabo. So great was 
their proficiency, that the prophet Ezekiel 
associated it to a ken and intelligence de- 
rived in the Garden of Eden. After depicting 
the greatness of the commerce of Tyre with 
all the countries of the known world, be de- 
clares the source of her prosperity and super- 
human wisdom (Noyes's translation) : 

“ Thou wast a finished signet, 

Full of wisdom, and perfect in beauty. 

In Eden, the Garden of God, thou didst dwell. * * * 

Thou wast an outspread, covering cherub ; 


I set thee upon the holy mountain of God; 
Thon didst walk in the midst of the stones of fire.”’ 


It was no marvel, then, that we are assured 
that “the prince of Tyrus,” in the spirit of 
the words adressed by the serpent of Eden, 
had declared: “I am a God. I sit in the 
throne of God, in the midst of the seas.” 
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He had been in Eden, and eaten of the tree 
of knowledge; he was “ wiser than Daniel; 
and there was no secret that men could hide 
from him.” 

THE CYCLOPEANS. 

The peoples mythologically denominated 
the Kuklopes, or Cyclopeans, are to be asso- 
ciated, and probably identified, with the Phe- 
nicians. The shepherds whom Ulysses visited 
were sons, or worshipers, of Poseidon (Da- 
gon), the Sidonian and Philistine divinity, 
and despised the Aryan god Zeus, or Jupiter. 
It is conjectured that these were the progeny 
of the Hyksos, or shepherd-kings of Egypt, 
who had migrated to Libya, and forgot or 
neglected the arts of civilization. But other 
Cyclopes were workers in metals, and proba- 
bly introduced the bronze age into the known 
world. They worshiped Poseidon, the build- 
er-god; Ashtor, or Ashera, or the Great 
Mother; and, more especially, Moloch, or 
Hercules, the lord of fire and artisans. Hence 
their designation Kuklopes, Khouk, or ruler, 
and Lob, or Lehovoh, flame. Fire gave them 
their power, and represented with them the 
divine authority. They are said to have 
forged the thunderbolts for the Aryan god 
Zeus; to have aided the smith-god Hephais- 
tos, or Vulcan ; and probably they constructed 
the shield of Achilles, and the iron chariots 
of the kings of Canaan (Judges, iv. 3). 

The Cyclopes also gave their name to des- 
ignate the peculiar structures made of huge 
blocks of stone, found at the old ruins in 
Western Asia, Greece, and Italy. To the cat- 
egory pertain the Treasury of Atreus, at My- 
cen, the walls of Tyrus, the buildings in 
Pinara, the fortifications of the Pheenician 
cities, the foundations of the Temple of Sol- 
omon, and the Cloace of Rome. We have 
the authority of Euripides to the effect “that 
the Kyklopean foundations were fitted to- 
gether on Phenician principles, and by Phe- 
nician tools.” We think that we are almost 
warranted in adding that the builders spoke 
the dialects of “the language of Canaan,” 
common alike to Hebrews, Syrians, Moabites, 
Chaldeans, Libyans, Phenicians, and even 
Carthagenians—the original language of the 
Bible. 

But let us stretch antiquity to any length 
we please, there are other antiquities preced- 
ing. The earliest lispings of history give us 





but the names of perished empires. The 
quaint old Sir Thomas Browne aptly said: 
“The number of the dead long exceedeth 
the number of the living—and the night of 
time exceedeth the day.” Indeed, as asserted 
by Humboldt, “What we usually term the 
beginning of history is only the period when 
the later generations awoke to self-conscious- 
ness,” 

WHAT IS NEW TO MODERN CIVILIZATION. 

What excifes our curiosity, is to know in 
what our modern European and Aryan civil- 
ization exceeds that of these primeval times. 
Not in. personal freedom, so far as we can 
perceive, for the patriarchal organizations 
of those times, and even the imperial, pro- 
vided largely for individual liberty. Job 
(xxix.) was a magistrate in his district by 
popular consent. Under the Sufets or Judges 
of Israel, and the Suffetes of Carthage, “ every 
man did that which was right in his own 
eyes.” Not in works of public utility, for 
we find ample provision in the way of roads, 
aqueducts, and reservoirs, fortifications, etc., 
in Ceylon and the East, in the cities of Cen- 
tral and Western Asia, in Egypt, and else- 
where. The stories of Hercules opening a 
river between two mountains, of Thessaly 
draining a lake, and so restoring vast tracts 
of land to agriculture, and of Casyapa doing 
a similar work in Cashmere, the Katabothura 
of Beotia, and the Cloace of Rome, to reclaim 
the marsh lands of the vicinity, attest as much. 

The arts and sciences, too often under sac- 
erdotal restrictions, were extensively culti- 
vated. The children of Cain in antediluvian 
time, and the Hamitic races of the later 
archaic period, abounded in scientific inven- 
tion and labor, evincing extraordinagy skill. 
They delved the earth, and sent their shafts 
deep beneath her surface, in quest of metals 
and precious gems. The Egyptian and Cy- 
clopean workmen had no superiors in the 
quarrying and transportation of stone; and 
Babylonia made brick for uncounted centu- 
ries. The “houses of Ad,” in Arabia, the 
pyramids and temples of Egypt, the ruins 
of Babylon and Nineveh, of the Persian and 
Phenician cities, attest their skill in build- 
ing. They excavated grottoes in the earth, 
constructed temples to religion and science 
upon the surface, projected towers and pyra- 
mids far into the sky, built ships which 
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moved as if possessing life, and made canals 
and caravan routes over the land for com- 
merce and travel. 

ASTRONOMY, MATHEMATICS, MUSIC. 

In the mathematical sciences they were 
very exact. The sidereal year, not varying 
three minutes from our computation, was 
known many centuries before Hipparchus ; 
and both the neros and saros were of great 
antiquity. They predicted changes of the 
weather, and cast eclipses. In their observa- 
tions of the planets they anticipated our 
Herschels and Aragos, Maedler and Le Ver- 
rier. Optical instruments of glass and trans- 
parent stone, telescopes, and lenses, were used 
in the study of astronomy, and in other scien- 
tific investigations. Many of the clay tablets 
used in Assyria have the impressions so mi- 
nute that a magnifying instrument is required 
to decipher, as it must have been to impress 
them. 

Musical instruments are named in the first 
chapters of Genesis, and the Book of Job. 
The chants of orthodox worship, as well as 
the charms and incantations of sorcery and 
heterodoxy, were performed or accompa- 
nied by musicians and minstrels. Cabinet- 
makers, boat-builders, sail-makers, and glass- 
blowers were common in Egypt long before 
pyramids were built. Volumes of papyri 
were extant there before Moses ; as, also, were 
clay tablets in the countries of Messopotamia ; 
so textile fabrics; dyes of exquisite color, 
mordants, designs of unrivaled perfection, 
were common then, and wonderful even now, 
evincing the rarest taste and refinement. The 
Doric architecture was known in Egypt, and 
the Ionic in Persia, before the Dorians and 
Ionians were known in history. 

Hardly an art or scientific invention seems 
now to exist that was not learned from the 
“children of Ham.” We are building on 
their foundations, fortunate if these are in- 
deed Cyclopean. Our inventions appear to 
be rediscoveries rather than new ideas, or 
new applications of philosophical principles. 
We have only invented anew what the anci- 
ents had forgotten. Job and Anaxagorus, 
Pythagorus and Plato teach us science. 
Even Columbus was preceded on the way to 
America by the Northmen, the Basque fisher- 
meu, and perhaps by the Carthagenians. 
What is there really new? 





SUPERNATURALISM AND DIABLERIE. 

Not the arts of thaumaturgy or the seances 
of spiritism. Alchemy was pursued in China 
as well as in Arabia. Spirit-rapping, table- 
moving, and kindred diableries, were familiar 
matters everywhere, from China to the Atlan- 
tic ocean, thousands of years before our era. 
Animal magnetism was employed to relieve 
disease, and procure communication from 
persons dead or distant. The philosopher 
Iamblichus, in his treatise on The Mysteries, 
explains the phenomena. Neither the Foxes, 
Andrew Jackson Davis, Harris, or Hume, 
nor even Emanuel Swedenborg — greater, 
wiser, and nobler than them all—have been 
the instruments to afford any new agency 
of illumination from the interior world. 
Prophets have spoken from time immemo- 
rial, as they were moved by their inspira- 
tion; dwellers in mountainous regions have 
possessed the “second sight.” Seers have 
seen, sorcerers divined, and necromancers 
aroused the spirits of the dead. 

ARYAN CIVILIZATION. 

But the Aryans of Europe and America 
have no cause for humiliation. They are 
now not only the dominant but the civil- 
izing race, They have received from the 
Wise Men of the East their science, their 
art, their philosophical and religious culture. 
In this they have done well. Nor have they, 
like Asiatic people, been content to remain 
simply the depositories of knowledge. The 
talents committed to the Chinese lie buried 
in a napkin, while the Aryan nations are dil- 
igently employing theirs. 


MODERN PRINTING, AND STEAM, AND THE 


TELEGRAPH. 

We have transformed civilization, and 
given an electric impetus to human progress. 
China failed with her block type and daily 
bulletin; and now, in the West, movable 
type and the printing-press have revolution- 
ized the world, both in its modes of thought 
and its activities. In Nineveh, the prophet 
Nahum predicted that “the chariots shall 
rage in the streets, they shall jostle one 
against another in the broadway ; they shall 
seem like torches, they shall run like light- 
nings.” The moderns have, in sober prose, 
more than accomplished the-poetic announce- 
ment. Despite Wendell Phillips, we must 
adhere to the opinion that neither Archim- 
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ides nor the engineers of ancient Egypt knew 
of steam as a motor power—such knowledge 
could hardly have been lost. To our times 
is reserved the locomotives for our highways 
over the continents. The oceans are traversed 
by steamers in every direction, and the ports 
of the world are but ferry stations. 

The patriarch of ancient Idumea was in- 
terrogated (Job, xxxviii. 35) : 

“‘Canst thou dispatch the flashes of lightning, 

That they may go, and say, ‘ Here we are?’” 

All afire as the writer’s imagination was 
with poetic enthusiasm and prophetic ken, 
he did not dream of a magneto-electric tele- 
graph to accomplish his vision. Americans 
performed that achievement. Franklin was 
our Prometheus to bring the fire from the 
chariot of the sun; and Professor Morse, 
adopting the assistance and suggestions of 
Henry, Vail, and kindred scientists, in the 
spirit of the inspired psalmist, bound it in 
harness, to be the minister and messenger, 
running to and fro at the bidding of man. 

CAUSES OF DECLINE. 
History has been said to repeat itself. The 





barbarizing of nations, the destruction of 
arts and libraries by invading armies, the 
careful obliteration of historical and other 
sciences—as by the Romans at Carthage, the 
Moslems at Alexandria, and the Tartars in 
Persia—have repeatedly terminated civiliza- 
tion in a region, and remanded men to say- 
agery. Asia, India, Arabia, Persia, Syria, 
Egypt, and Greece, are memorials of such 
deluges of barbarism and fire-showers of 
conquest. The Phenix thus has, again and 
again, lived out her cycle, builded her pyre, 
and perished; that she might be again reju- 
venated@ enter upon a renewed career, and 
pass again to culminating maturity and dis- 
solution. 

But history does not repeat. Like the cir- 
clings of a spiral thread, mankind,in their 
onward progress, however, they may seem to 
approximate former periods of achievement 
or decadence, yet never act over the former 
scenes; careering on, onward, their spiral 
course concentrates on itself, as if to enter 
that vortex, which is, to our seeming, the 
infinite. 
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Henry Ward Beecher, of the Christian Union—E. H. Chapin, D.D., of the Christian Leader—S. I. Prime, 
D.D., of the New York Observer—Chauncey Giles, of the New Jerusalem Messenger—S. M. Isaacs, of 
the Jewish Messenger—H. M. Field, D.D., of the New York HZvangelist—H. W. Bellows, D.D., of the 
Liberal Christian—W. J. R. Taylor, D.D., of the Christian Intelligencer—Isaac T. Hecker, of the 
Catholic World—Daniel Curry, D.D., of the Christian Advocate—J. Cotton Smith, D.D., of the Church 
and State—Alfred 8. Patton, D.D., of the Baptist Union. 


ENRY WARD BEECHER, the chief 

editor of the Christian Union, was born 
in Litchfield, Conn., on the 24th of June, 1813. 
His father was the late Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
one of the most eminent theologians in the 
Presbyterian Church of his day. After com- 
pleting a course of study at Amherst College, 
in which he distinguished himself by no spe- 
cial brilliancy, he entered the Lane Theologi- 
cal Seminary, at Cincinnati, Ohio, which was 
then under the direction of his father. After 
leaving the seminary, he first settled as a Pres- 
byterian minister at Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 
Remaining there two years, he afterward re- 
moved to Indianapolis, where he continued in 
charge of a moderate congregation until 1847. 
His western experience was largely blended 
with poverty and privation, and the double 





work of farming and preaching; but to that 
severe experience he doubtless owes much of 
the courage, mental and physical backbone 
and independence of opinion and utterance 
which have characterized him during the past 
twenty years. 

In 1847 he accepted a call from Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., a society of orthodox 
Congregationalists then but newly formed, and 
has been identified with that church ever since. 
Among pulpit orators he is generally regarded 
as without a superior, and as a writer and lec- 
turer he long ago achieved an exalted reputa- 
tion. He was one of the founders of the Inde- 
pendent, a prominent religious newspaper pub- 
lished in New York, and for many years con- 
tributed weekly to its columns. About 1868 
he withdrew from it, and not long afterward 
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CHAUNCEY GILEs. 
H. M. Fretp, D.D. 


co-operated in the establishment of the Chris- 
tian Union, a paper“which in an incredibly 
short time has acquired a larger circulation 
than any other religious weekly published in 
America. 

In appearance Mr. Beecher is somewhat 
above medium height, and of a portly but by 
no means corpulent or unduly heavy habit. 
His complexion is of the fair or blonde type; 
his face is full, with a breadth of brain which 
evinces the man of expanded mental powers. 
His eyes are gray, and very prominent, and 
viewed in connection with his large and flexi- 
ible mouth, impress one with the idea of fluen- 
cy in speech. As a speaker he is highly rhet- 
orical, and overflowing with illustrations at 


Henry Warp Beecuer. 
Samvet M. Isaacs. 





E. H. Cuariy, D.D. 
S. I. Prime, D.D. 


once original and apt. Warming with the 
progress of his sermon, which is always extem- 
poraneous, he at times gives utterance to a 
strain of the most vivid and affecting elo- 
quence. He speaks without apparent effort; 
indeed, in such a way as to indicate the full- 
ness of the reservoir of thought behind the ex- 
pression. He is eminently practical, yet theo- 
retical; matter-of-fact, yet in some respects 
utopian in his views; always hearty, earnest, 
ardent, emphatic, and yet liberal and conces- 
sive. 





Epwin Huszet Crapry, D.D., the distin- 
guished pulpit orator, and editor of the Chris- 
tian Leader, was born at Union Village, Wash- 
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J. Cotton Smiru, D.D. 
W. J. R. Tarxor, D.D. 


ington County, N. Y., on the 29th December, 
1814. He did not receive the benefits of regu- 
lar collegiate training, but completed his for- 
mal education in a seminary, at Birmington, 
Vt. Atthe age of twenty-four, after a course 
of theological study, he was invited to take 
charge of the pulpit of the Universalist Society 
of Richmond, Va., and, having accepted the 
call, was ordained pastor in 1838. Two years 
afterward, he removed to Charlestown, Mass. ; 
in 1846 he accepted the pastorate of the School 
Street Society, in Boston; and in 1848 he set- 
tled in New York as pastor of the Fourth Uni- 
versalist Society, the church of which was then 
located on Broadway. Here he labored for a 
period extending over eighteen years, drawing 


H. W. Betiows, D.D. 
Isaac T. HECKER. 





A. 8. Patron, D.D. 
Danie. Curry, D.D. 


large congregations by the magnetism of his 
eloquence. The old church had become a 
landmark in the city, but like many other old 
down-town edifices, was compelled to yield to 
the encroachments of trade, and was sold. A 
new edifice, known as the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity, was erected on the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Forty fifth Street, and dedi- 
cated on the 3d day of December, 1866, wherein 
the society still worship. 

Dr. Chapin is widely known as an orator of 
great power, and also as an author of no mean 
ability. His literary labors are chiefly of a 
moral and practically human character. Among 
them may be mentioned, as of special promi- 
nence, the “ Crown of Thorns,” “ Discourses on 
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the Lord’s Prayer,” “ Characters of the Gospel, 
illustrating phases of the present day,” “ Moral 
Aspects of City Life,” “ Humanity in the City,” 
etc. Among Dr. Chapin’s finest efforts as a 
speaker are his great speech in 1850, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, before the World’s Peace 
Convention; at the Kossuth Banquet; at the 
Publishers’ Association Festival, and at the 
opening of the New York Crystal Palace. As 
a temperance lecturer he has no superior, and 
he is undoubtedly one of the most eloquent 
and polished pulpit orators in America. His 
beautiful eulogies on our departed heroes, in 
his well-known lecture “ The Roll of Honor,” 
command universal admiration. The degree 
of D.D. was conferred upon him in 1856, by 
Harvard College, which had previously con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of A.M. 
Dr. Chapin has always been connected with 
the Universalist Church, and is one of the chief 
actors in what is called the “Broad Church 
Movement.” 

Of course so prominent a divine has exer- 
cised a marked influence upon the literature of 
his denomination, and the paper of which he 
is the recognized editor. The Christian Leader 
is the leading organ of the Universalist Society 
in the United States. To it he had contributed 
largely during the editorial management of 
Dr. Emerson, whom he succeeded in 1872 as 
principal editor. 

In person Dr. Chapin is scarcely above mid- 
dle height, but stout and heavy. His large 
brain is fairly sustained by the affluence of the 
nutritive function, and, indeed, he possesses a 
buoyancy of spirit, a liveliness, which renders 
his society agreeable and profitable. His man- 
ner is not in the least egotistical, lofty, or cap- 
tious, but there is so much good nature, cor- 
diality, and sympathy about him, that people 
are at once attracted and won as friends. 





SamvuEL IRENAEUS Prime, D.D., probably 
one of the most highly esteemed of American 
writers and editors, and for more than thirty 
years connected with the old New York 0b- 
server, is the son of the late Dr. Nathaniel 5. 
Prime, an eminent divine of the Presbyterian 
Church. His grandfather was a physician in 
this city (New York) and the author of several 
stirring patriotic ballads of the Revolutionary 
war. The taste of his family for literary cul- 
ture is very marked in many generations. 

Dr. Prime was born in Ballston, Saratoga 
County, N. Y., in 1813; was prepared for and 
entered Williams College, graduating there- 





from in 1829 with much credit. Having chos- 
en the ministry, he entered the seminary at 
Princeton, N. J., and pursued a course in the- 
ology. After a successful ministry of five 
years, his health failing, he relinquished the 
pulpit, and subsequently, in 1840, he came to 
New York, where, an opportunity having been 
offered, he entered the office of the New York 
Observer as an assistant editor. Before long 
the principal burden of the editorial depart- 
ment was laid upon him, and from that time 
to the present, with intervals amounting only 
to about two years, he has discharged that 
function with unremitting steadiness. 

Upon the retirement of the distinguished 
founders of the Observer, Sidney E. and Rich- 
ard C. Morse, in 1858, Dr. Prime purchased 
the interest of the former, and is now the senior 
editor and proprietor of that well-known relig- 
ious weekly, the circulation of which, though 
chiefly among Presbyterians, is by no means 
confined to them, but being established upon a 
broad and liberal basis, finds ready acceptance 
among people of all denominations. He is 
one of the most polished writers on the press, 
at all times overflowing with humor and good 
spirits. Delighting in his work, he has per- 
formed a greater amount of literary labor in a 
given time than almost any other editor with 
whom we are acquainted. 

Dr. Prime is connected with numerous be- 
nevolent and religious societies and educational 
institutions in an official capacity. For in- 
stance, he is a prominent director of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society and of the American Coloni- 
zation Society ; he is Corresponding Secretary of 
the United States Evangelical Alliance, a Trus- 
tee of Williams ollege, President of Wells 
College for young ladies, at Aurora, N. Y., etc. 
We are told that no small portion of his time 
is consumed by persons from far and near, who, 
attracted by the kindly, sympathizing manner 
of his writings, apply for advice or assistance. 

Dr. Prime has been one of the most active 
and influential promoters of the reunion of the 
Presbyterian Church. The Observer having a 
wide circulation, perhaps equally divided be- 
tween both branches, its editor has been able 
to exert a strong influence in the direction of 
reution. From him came the proposition to 
appoint the Joint Committee of the two As- 
semblies, to negotiate terms of union, whose 
deliberations resulted in the consummation of 
the reunion of November, 1869. He has tray- 
eled considerably in Europe and the East, and 
published accounts of his journeyings, which 
have been very popular for many years. He 
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is the author of more than thirty volumes, 
most of them published without his name, 
More than one hundred thousand copies of his 
“ Power of Prayer” were sold in Europe. An- 
ether very popular book is “Thoughts on the 
Death of Little Children.” Some of our read- 
ers are acquainted with “ Boat Life in Egypt,” 
“Tent Life in the Holy Land,” and others of 
his books of travel. 


Rev. CHauncey GILEs, of the New Jerusa- 
lem Messenger, well known in New York relig- 
ious circles as a bold and spirited advocate of 
the New Church, or Swedenborgian tenets. 
He was born at Conway, Mass. While a young 
man, being possessed of a good education, he 
went to Ohio, and there took charge of a 
school. It was not until nearly middle life 
that he entered upon the preparatory course 
which has made him an eminent religious 
teacher. In May, 1853, he was ordained a 
minister of the Church of the New Jerusalem, 
and in June, 1863, he was consecrated to the 
grade of an ordinary minister. He has been 
for several years the pastor of the Society in 
New York city, and is the President of the 
New York Association of the New Church. 

The publication of the Messenger derives its 
chief share of esprit and interest from the pen 
of Mr. Giles, who is regarded by litterateurs as 
a writer of exceeding vigor, clearness, and 
cogency. He has given several excellent vol- 
umes to the public, all illustrative of principles 
in the Swedenborgian scheme of faith. Among 
them are, “ Nature of Spirit,” “The Atone- 
ment,” “‘ Heavenly Blessedness,” etc. 

As a speaker Mr. Giles is original, clear, log- 
ical, and graphic. He does not make use of 
the ornamental properties of language so much 
as those brief and sententious forms of speech 
which directly indicate his meaning. On this 
account his discourses are impressive and last- 
ing in the mind and memory of a hearer. 

His physiognomy, as evidenced by the por- 
trait, is striking. There is no imitation, no 
tendency to follow, here. He is staunch, me- 
thodical, energetic, and progressive. He differs 
widely in mental organization from most min- 
isters of his sect in possessing so much practi- 
cality and so little dependence on the intangi- 
ble evidences of emotion or feeling. He should 
be keen-sighted, quick in drawing conclusions, 
and active in the prosecution of his chosen 
calling. Benevolence, Veneration, and Firm- 
ness are large, and constitute the principal 
ingredients of his religious life. In fact, the 





chief stimulus of his moral life is benevolence, 
and this gives tone and direction to his very 
practical intellect. 





Rev. Samvuet M. Isaacs, editor of the Jew- 
ish Messenger, the leading representative organ 
of the Hebrew faith in this country, was born 
in Leewarden, Holland, January, 1804. His 
father was a banker in that city, but losing all 
his property during the French war, he emi- 
grated to England. He there assumed the po- 
sition of a rabbi, instructing his five young sons 
to become “ teachers in Israel.” Four of these 
adopted the profession, one of whom soon after 
died. Another received a call to the congrega- 
tion of Sydney, Australia; he died about two 
years since. A third, Rev. Professor D. M. 
Isaacs, is now minister of a large congregation 
in Manchester, England, and is widely es- 
teemed for his fine talents and stirring elo- 
quence, 

The subject of this sketch was for a few 
years principal of an educational and charita- 
ble institution in London, known as the Nevy 
Tsedek. In 1839 he received a call from the 
old Elm Street Synagogue of New York, and 
arrived in this city in the autumn of that year. 
In 1845, a new congregation having formed 
out of that, he was elected its minister. This 
was the Wooster Street Synagogue, which was 
erected in 1845; but giving way to the up-town 
movement, was sold in 1864. The congrega- 
tion, known as Shuaray Tefila, or “Gates of 
Prayer,” then removed to the building corner 
of 36th Street and Broadway, which they oc- 
cupied until the completion of the new and 
beautiful synagogue, in West 44th Street, near 
6th Avenue. 

Rev. 8. M. Isaacs might be styled the “ father 
of the Jewish clergy” in this city, as he has 
been residing here longer than any other He- 
brew minister. His discourses in the old Elm 
Street Synagogue used to attract crowds of 
visitors—Christians in large numbers, as he 
lectured, of course, in the English tongue; and 
so little was known of the Jews and Judaism 
at that time time that people generally attend- 
ed to be informed on those topics, He is uni- 
versally esteemed by people of his persuasion 
in this country, and has a very extended ac- 
quaintance with members of other religious 
denominations. His long residence here, his 
very respectable connection with the press, and 
his own unblemished character, combine to 
give him a wide reputation. He is now sixty- 
nine years of age, and in excellent health, ow- 
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ing to his regular habits and indefatigable in- 
dustry. In the editorial management of the 
Jewish Messenger, a weekly journal, generally 
recognized as the best exponent of Judaism in 
the United States, he has been engaged for 
over fifteen years. 

Rev. Mr. Isaacs is about medium height, and, 
as indicated in the portrait, is of a very active 
temperament; bas a clear hazel eye, hair quite 
gray, and white side whiskers. His character 
denotes amiability, benevolence, piety, firm- 
ness, and a keen sense of humor. 





Henry Martyn Frezp, D.D., the well- 
known editor of the New York Evangelist, was 
born in Stockbridge, Mass., April 3d, 1822. 
He was the ninth of a family of ten children of 
the late Rev. David D. Field, D.D. The eldest 
seven of these children were born in Haddam, 
Conn., where their father was pastor of the 
Congregational church, and the youngest three 
in Stockbridge, Mass., where he held a similar 
relation for many years, following Jonathan 
Edwards and Stephen West. 

At the much too early age of twelve, Henry 
entered Williams College, graduating with 
credit in regular course four years later, in 1838. 

On leaving college young Field betook him- 
self, the sole one of all his brothers, to his 
father’s profession. He entered upon the study 
of theology in the Seminary at East Windsor, 
Conn., then under the presidency of Dr. Ben- 
nett Tyler, the champion of the Old School 
divinity in New England, and was licensed to 
preach two years after (when eighteen years of 
age), but continued through the whole course 
at the seminary, and afterward spent a fourth 
year at the Divinity School of New Haven, 
attending the lectures of Dr. N. W. Taylor, the 
leader of the New School. 

In the summer of 1842, he was called to the 
Third Presbyterian Church of St. Louis, Mo., 
and after preaching eight months was installed 
as pastor, April 11th, 1843. He remained in 
St. Lonis nearly five years, a period of much 
interest to him, as it made him familiar with 
the then West, from the frequent excursions 
which he took up the rivers Mississippi and 
Missouri, through the interior of the State and 
into the Indian country, now the State of Kan- 
sas. He had the satisfaction of seeing estab- 
lished a prosperous church, with a fine house 
of worship. Having completed this, he re- 
signed his charge to go abroad. 

The summer of 1847 was spent in a tour 
through England and Scotland. The winter 





following he passed in Paris, where he was a 
witness of the French Revolution of 1848, a 
full account of which he wrote at the time for 
the New York Observer, to which he was a fre- 
quent contributor. Leaving Paris for Italy, he 
saw the spread of the Revolution throughout 
the Peninsula, of which he afterward published 
an historical sketch in the Mew Englander. 
Thence he proceeded to Switzerland and the 
Rhine, returning to Paris a few days after the 
bloody insurrection of June. 

Returning to America in the autumn, he 
published a Letter from Rome, on the “ Good 
and the Bad in the Roman Catholic Church.” 
Soon after, an acquaintance with the families 
of the Irish exiles residing in New York, led 
him to study the history of the Rebellion of 
1798, and finally to publish a book upon it, en- 
titled, “ The Irish Confederates.” In January, 
1851, he was settled at West Springfield, Mass. 
While here he published several sermons in 
the National Preacher, and an article in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra on “The Humane Features 
of the Hebrew Law.” 

Mr. Field left this place in November, 1854, 
and removed to New York to become one of 
the editors and proprietors of the New York 
Evangelist. He commenced his editorial career 
by a very interesting account of an interview 
with the captain of a slaver, then confined in 
the Tombs. The article was copied and com- 
mented upon by the Z7ridune and other papers 
as conclusive evidence on the hitherto disputed 
point, whether the slave trade was directly car- 
ried on from the port of New York. The 
article should have a place in any faithful his- 
tory of slavery and the slave-trade. 

In 1858 Mr. Field visited Europe again, this 
time accompanied by his wife, who is a native 
of Paris, extending his former tour to Holland, 
Denmark, Prussia, Austria, and Northern Italy, 
which he described in a volume entitled, “ Sum- 
mer Pictures from Copenhagen to Venice.” A 
more important work was undertaken several 
years later. We refer to the “ History of the 
Atlantic Telegraph,” a subject in which he be- 
came interested through the efforts of his 
brother, Cyrus W., in originating and carrying 
cut this great enterprise. This history was 
published in 1866, on the final success of the 
last expedition. Its author naturally felt a very 
keen solicitude for the success of this under- 
taking during the long, and, to human appear- 
ance, almost foolhardy struggle of his brother 
to this end, and he was well prepared to recite 
the grand and heroic story when at last the 
triumph was finally assured. 
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In 1867 Mr. Field made a third voyage to 
Europe, visiting the Great Exposition at Paris. 
He was also the delegate the same year to the 
Presbyterian General Assemblies of Scotland 
and Ireland. In the course of his several ad- 
dresses he spoke of the common Presbyterian- 
ism of the two countries, and of the progress 
of Presbyterian Union in America. 

As an editor, Dr. Field is a rapid and endur- 
ing worker, especially when under pressure; 
he is also, when he gives his attention to it, an 
admirable proof-reader—a trait held in the 
highest esteem among printers. Discriminat- 
ing in the choice of words, and the master of a 
clear and direct style himself, he is disposed to 
exact it of others, at least as a standard. 

On occasion he can give or take blows, good, 
plump ones, as the columns of his paper here 
and there, in the course of his long editorial 
career, bear evidence. But it is not his nature 
so to do. They are usually more defensive 
than aggressive. The New York Evangelist, of 
which he is now the sole proprietor, has grown 
to be a fine property, and a great power in the 
Presbyterian Church. It has quadrupled in 
patronage and value during the eighteen years 
of his connection with it. 





Henry Wuitney Betwows, D.D., minister 
of All Souls Church, New York, and editor-in- 
chief of the Liberal Christian, was born in Bos- 
ton, June 11,1814. He graduated at Harvard 
College in 1882, and received the degree of 
D.D. from that institution in 1854. He was 
ordained to the ministry in this city, January 
2, 1839, and has remained in charge of the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Church ever 
since that time. In addition to his duties as 
minister, he started the Christian Inquirer— 
a religious newspaper devoted to Unitarian 
Christianity—in 1847, and for many years was 
its editor, and for fifteen years its constant cor- 
respondent. He also contributed many im- 
portant and valuable articles to the Christian 
Examiner and North American Review, deliv- 
ered a course of lectures on Social Science be- 
fore the Lowell Institute in Boston, and has 
given a large number of addresses, lectures, and 
sermons on important public occasions. Per- 
haps the most striking and memorable of 
these were a discourse preached before the 
Alumni of Harvard Divinity School, entitled, 
“ The Suspense of Faith,” and an address given 
in this city in defense of amusements generally, 
and the theater in particular, entitled, “The 
Drama.” In 1858, at the earnest request of 





parishioners and others, he published a volume 
of sermons, setting forth the more important 
principles of Unitarianism, under the title of 
“ Restatements of Christian Doctrines.” 

Dr. Bellows has always been profoundly in- 
terested in social problems, and in whatever 
pertains to public welfare and advancement, 
taking large and advanced views upon the 
great questions of our age, country, and civili- 
zation. By constitution, culture, and associa- 
tion a conservative, while he deprecated the 
existence of slavery as much as any one, he 
shrank from what he deemed the inevitable 
consequences of immediate emancipation. Im- 
mediately after the opening of the late war, he 
set at work to organize a commission which 
should assist the Government in providing for 
the health and comfort of the soldiers in the 
camp and on the field, and completely system- 
atize the immense charity of the nation. Of 
the Sanitary Commission, which became so 
well and honorably known, he was the origin- 
ator and animating soul, as well as the presi- 
dent, and during the four years of the war he 
gave himself up to the public service, travers- 
ing the entire country, and even visiting Cali- 
fornia to raise necessary funds. During this 
period, however, he still attended to his profes- 
sional duties as minister of one of the most im- 
portant parishes in the city; and at its close 
turned his attention to the denomination with 
which he had always been identified, and sought 
to bring its hitherto unorganized elements into 
practical relations and a working, effective 
fellowship. His efforts in this direction result- 
ed in the New York Convention of April, 1865, 
which formed the National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian churches. Asa 
writer Dr. Bellows has a rich, almost florid 
style, abounding in beautiful imagery, yet al- 
ways vigorous and grand. Some of his extem- 
poraneous efforts are among the highest speci- 
mens of American oratory. In theology he 
belongs rather to the conservative than to the 
radical school. 

Dr. Bellows has a powerful mental organiza- 
tion. His head is wide, prominent in the fore- 
head, and high in the crown; hardly so prom- 
inent at the perceptive ridge as. indicated in 
our engraving, yet sufficiently so to.render him 
a careful observer. He should be distinguished 
for practical thought, direct and thorough in- 
vestigation in whatsoever subjects he conceives 
an earnest interest, and for that active humani- 
tarianism which exhibits. itself more in deeds 
than in words. His Language is largely de- 
veloped, and did not his strong perceptives 
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furnish ample material as the subject-matter 
of discourse, his large Ideality and Sublimity, 
co-ordinating with his well-marked moral sen- 
timents, could alone supply the fund of remark ; 
only the feature of practical application, which 
is now his leading oratorical characteristic, 
would be lacking in a great measure. 

He is of middle height, compactly built, 
and possessing a dark complexion, dark and 
scrutinizing eyes, and features of the conspicu- 
ous type which mark the motive temperament. 
He is a thorough worker, always aiming, what- 
ever may be his undertakings, to secure the 
best and fullest results. 





Wiiu1am J. R. Taytor, D.D., the editor- 
in-chief of that well-known standard-bearer of 
the Reformed Dutch Church in America, the 
Christian Intelligencer, was born at Schodack, 
N. Y., in 1823. His father, also a clergyman 
of the Reformed Church, has been for many 
years one of its prominent leaders, and pastor of 
the old church on Jersey City, formerly Bergen, 
Heights, N. J. Early intended for the minis- 
try, Dr. Taylor completed his academic training 
at Rutgers College, subsequently attended the 
Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, 
where he was graduated in 1844, and shortly 
afterward entered upon the duties of a settled 
pastorate at New Durham, N. J. He was or- 
dained in Hackensack, where his maternal 
grandfather had preached for thirty-five years. 
His success in the first field of his ministerial 
labors attracted considerable attention. Three 
times he assumed charge of different churches, 
severally in Jersey City, and his connection 
with them, especially the Second Dutch Church, 
Wayne Street, is well remembered. For two 
years he occupied a pulpit at Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

In 1862 he was appointed Corresponding 
Secretary of the American Bible Society, a 
position which he filled with eminent ability 
far six years, leaving it in 1868 to take charge 
of the Clinton Avenue Reformed Church, of 
Newark, N. J., which had been organized but 
a short time previously. His relations as pas- 
tor to this church have been marked with em- 
inent success, the growth and prosperity of the 
parish warranting the building of a new edifice 
recently, which cost upward of $160,000. 

While connected with the Bible Society, he 
was one of the editors of the Record, a monthly, 
published by the Society. He occupied the 
president's chair at the assembling of the Gen- 
eral Synod.of the Reformed Church in Albany, 





in 1871, and was appointed Corresponding 
Secretary of the Centennial Committee, which 
was raised that year to secure the Million 
Fund in commemoration of the close of the 
first century of the independent existence of 
the Reformed Dutch Church in America. The 
probabilities are that the fund has been made 
up already. 

Dr. Taylor assumed the functions of chief 
editor of the Christian Intelligencer on the 1st 
of January, 1872. Previous to that time he had 
been a frequent contributor to its columns; 
and since his official connection the paper has 
improved in its circulation and general char- 
acter. 

Dr. Taylor impresses one at the first intro- 
duction with the idea of calm reflection. His 
face, by no means adequately represented in 
the engraving, is full, symmetrical in feature, 
and mild and gentle in expression, but readily 
flashes into life and mobility when he speaks. 
His hair and eyes are dark-brown, and his tem- 
perament is of the mental-vital type, the men- 
tal element at present predominating. A man 
of small but graceful frame, not weighing over 
140 pounds, he has brain enough to require the 
support of a body of much greater physical 
vigor. However, he has an excellent balance 
of faculty, and enough prudence, therefure, to 
guard against excessive draughts on his 
strength. He has no small degree of mental 
magnetism; is quick in movement and sharp 
in discernment. The form of the head gener- 
ally warrants us in saying that he is the kind 
of minister to win people, or, rather, to “ draw.” 
He is not flashy or sensational in style—quite 
the contrary ; but he is graceful, rhetorical, and 
instructive in discourse, at the same time ex- 
hibiting a wealth of social good-nature, cheer- 
fulness, and sympathy. 





Isaac THomas HECKER, editor-in-chief of 
the Catholic World, was born in the city of New 
York, December, 1819. He received his early 
education in this city, and entered into busi- 
ness with his brothers in the well-known mill- 
ing and baking establishment of Hecker Broth- 
ers. He passed the summer of 1843 with the 
Association for Agriculture and Education at 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass., one of the 
outgrowths of the Fourier agitation in this 
country, and subsequently spent some time in 
a similar institution in Worcester Co., Mass. 
He returned to New York in 1845, and became 
converted to, and received into, the Roman 
Catholic Church. Soon after taking this step, 
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he determined on entering the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer; and after making 
his novitiate at St. Trond, in Belgium, was ad- 
mitted to the order in 1847. On the comple- 
tion of his ecclesiastical studies he was sent by 
his superiors to England, and in 1849 was or- 
dained priest by the late Cardinal Wiseman. 
He passed two years in England, engaged in 
missionary work. In 1851 he returned to New 
York, in company with several members of 
his order, and for the next seven years was 
constantly employed in missionary labors in 
various parts of the United States. In 1857, 
having visited Rome, Father Hecker, with 
some of his colleagues, were released by the 
Pope from their connection with the Redemp- 
torist Fathers, and in 1858 he founded with his 
companions a new missionary society under 
the name of the Congregation of St. Paul the 
Apostle, whose church and monastery are at 
the corner of Ninth Avenue and Fifty-ninth 
Street. Father Hecker is the author of “ Ques- 
tions of the Soul,” published in 1855, and “ As- 
pirations of Nature” (1857). While in Rome 
he published two papers on Catholicity in the 
United States, which were translated into sey- 
eral languages, and extensively read in Europe 
and America. About eight years ago, he start- 
ed in this city the Catholic World, a monthly 
magazine of superior literary ability, devoted 
to the interests of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The portrait of Father Hecker represents 
him as he appeared about two years ago. He 
is a gentleman of easy and agreeable manner, 
but at the same time evincing a methodical and 
business-like discernment. His temperament 
contributes to ardor and enthusiasm, so that 
whatever he entertains or projects is earnestly 
considered, and, if put into execution, is very 
thoroughly carried out. 





Rev. Danret Curry, D.D., of the Christian 
Advocate, was born in Peekskill, New York, 
November 26th, 1809. He is of an unusually 
vigorous and long-lived family, three of his 
ancestors upon the paternal side living an av- 
erage of more than ninety years. In 1832, 
having resolved to enter the ministry, he com- 
menced his-preparatory college course at White 
Plains, N. Y., and in 1834 entered the Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Conn. He grad- 
uated in 1837, and was in the same year elected 
principal of the Troy Conference Academy, 
where he remained until 1841. He then re- 
moved to Georgia, where he entered the min- 
istry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 





was placed successively in charge of congrega- 
tions at Athens, Savannah, and Columbus. In 
1844, when the difficulties between Northern 
and Southern States arose on the subject of 
slavery, and which resulted in a division of 
the Methodist Church, he returned North and 
entered the New York Conference; and after 
being stationed in New York City, Brooklyn, 
Hartford, and New Haven, he officiated for 
three years as President of the Asbury Univer- 
sity, at Green Castle, Indiana. In 1857 he 
returned east, and became engaged again in 
pastoral work in New York, Brooklyn, and - 
Middletown. In 1864 he was elected editor of 
the Christian Advocate, the official organ of the 
Methodist Church, and four years later he was 
re-elected to the same position. This paper is 
established and maintained as a part of the 
Methodist Book Concern property, and has an 
extensive circulation of about 338,000. Dr. 
Curry was for over twenty years a regular con- 
tributor.to the Methodist Quarterly Review, and 
has contributed largely also to various other 
magazines. Among his publications are a 
“ Life of Wycliff” and “ Metropolitan City of 
America.” He has also published an edition of 
Southey’s “ Life of Wesley,” with notes. These 
works have received a warm welcome from 
the reading public at large. 

The portrait of Dr. Curry impresses one with 
the notion of an earnest, hard-working man. 
Apparently, he does not appreciate the com- 
forts and “good things” of life enough to 
seek their solace and .recuperative influences 
with sufficient frequency. He is a careful, cir- 
cumspect, previsional man; having assumed 
responsibilities, they do not weigh lightly upon 
his head. He is more thorough-going and pru- 
dent than he is hopeful; more practical and 
methodical than sprightly or buoyant. He is 
not one of your gushing, variable, procrastinat- 
ing men, but generally prompt and brief in 
manner and performance. 





Joun Cotron Smitu, D.D., editor of the 
Church and State, was born at Andover, Mass., 
August 4th, 1826. He is descended from the 
old Puritan stock ef New England. He was 
graduated at Bowdoin College in 1847, and 
next pursued theological studies in the Episco- 
pal College at Gambier, Ohio, for nearly three 
years. In 1849 he accepted a call to St. John’s 
Church, Bangor, Maine, where he remained 
three years. Afterward he became assistant 
minister on the Greene foundation, an endow- 
ment of Trinity Church, Boston, a position 
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which he held for nearly eight years. He was 
then offered the rectorship of the Church of 
the Ascension in New York City, which he 
accepted, and now holds. The position he 
here occupies is one of influence and responsi- 
bility. Connected with the church are mission 
and industrial schools, one of which is located 
at the Five Points, and is attended by upward 
of one thousand poor children. Dr. Smith is 
an able writer, with a refined literary taste and 
a somewhat forcible style of oratory. The or- 
gan of which he is the principal editor was 
started a few years since as the representative 
of the liberal or Evangelical branch in Ameri- 
can Episcopacy. 

This eminent and rising divine has a light 
complexion with brown hair, and an organiza- 
tion generally suggestive of quickness and 
sprightliness. His head is strikingly high and 
expansive in the forehead, and also quite large- 
ly developed in the region of the crown. The 
sentiments and superior parts of his nature are 
all-controlling. The breadth of his head indi- 
cates a strong appreciation of the ideal, the 
imaginative. They impart a tendency to en- 
liven his discourses with much of the emotion- 
al and thrilling. Self-Esteem is not deficient, 
yet he is open, free, and versatile. He lives 
mainly in a mental atmosphere, and when the 
physical man is not in first-class condition, he 
is very apt to consume the vitality furnished by 
the nourishing organs more rapidly than it can 
be supplied. This is a strongly nervous tem- 
perament—a nature which is active, energetic, 
go-ahead generally. 


Rev. Dr. Atrrep 8. Parton, of the Bap- 
tist Union, was born in Suffolk, England; was 
brought to this country when a child, and was 
educated at Columbia College, D. C., and Mad- 
ison University, N. Y. He received his mas- 
ter’s degree from the former, and his doctorate 
from the latter. After graduating, he spent 
some months in Europe. He was first settled 
as pastor in Westchester, Penn., afterward in 
Haddonfield, N. J., then served for five years 
the First Church of Hoboken, N. J. In 1859 
he removed to Massachusetts, and while pastor 
at Watertown, acted also in the capacity of 
chaplain to the State Senate for the sessions of 
1862 and 1863. 

In 1864 he accepted a call from the old Broad 
Street Baptist Church, Utica, and at once en- 
tered upon the undertaking to build a new 
church up-town. In this enterprise he was 
very successful; a fine edifice, in a desirable 





locality, was erected, which is at once attract- 
ive and commodious, and, we believe, quite 
free from debt. There has been a steady in- 
crease in membership, both of church and con- 
gregation, and a corresponding development of 
its powers of usefulness. 

Dr. Patton is regarded a ready speaker and 
good preacher ; his sermons evince much schol- 
arship and careful study, while their themes 
are usually suited to the times, and conveying 
sound counsel and spiritual suggestion. He is 
a gentleman of sound, practical judgment and 
excellent social qualities. 

While active in the pastorate, Dr. Patton 
has been industrious with the pen. The fol- 
lowing are some of the works he has published : 
“ Kincaid, the Hero Missionary ;” “The Los- 
ing and Taking of Mansoul, or, Lectures on 
the Holy War;” “ Light in the Valley ;” “ Live 
for Jesus ;” “My Joy and my Crown;” with 
several smaller volumes published by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society and the American Baptist 
Publication Society. Two artioles in the Chris- 
tian Review, on “The Influence of Physical 
Debility on Religious Experience,” “ Dreams 
—their Nature and Uses,” are noteworthy here, 
as also one in the Boston Review, on “ Liberal 
Religion,” and another in the Congregational 
Review, on “ The Temptation.” 

Dr. Patton is now in the prime of efficient 
manhood, and full of work and usefulness in a 
cause he loves, and for the upbuilding of which 
he hopes to devote the time yet remaining, ere 
the Master’s voice shall summon him from 
labor unto rest. In his connection with the 
Baptist Union as its editor, he has developed a 
spir't and awakened an influence which are 
profitable to the entire religious press of New 
York, a spirit of Christian sympathy and fra- 
ternity, and an influence tending to strengthen 
those bonds of co-operation which subsist 
among all true Christians. 

Dr. Patton is a well-made, highly organized, 
sprightly, and wide-awake man. He is not 
heavily built or tall, but compact and trim. In 
fact, he has so much of the nervous tempera- 
ment that he needs but little pressure or exter- 
nal stimulation to arouse his powers. Under 
a pressure of duties long continued, he might 
break down, but, as a general rule, he appre- 
ciates his constitutional needs, and has pru- 
dence enough to avoid excessive strains. His 
features are symmetrical and his head well 
proportioned, and not over large for the size 
of the body. He is a courteous, affable man; 
makes friends easily and keeps them. He has 
a strong sense of personal reputation, and is 
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earnest in his aims to secure the good opinion 
of others as one of the better rewards of merit. 


He is not the sort of man to be long without a 


place or a parish ; should circumstances release 
him from one connection, there are openings 
offered, of which he has but to choose. 


—— +00 —_ 


HOW SORROW AND SIN EDUCATE. 


BY AMELIE V. PETIT. 


OWN in the minds of men, even when 
the thoughts do not find utterance, the 
queries, Why is this care and trouble sent 
me? Why must I bear this cross? Why 
does this misfortune befall me? are constantly 
welling, while often the whole mind and 
nature that thus questions rebels violently 
against the discipline given. 

Most rare are the individuals who bear 
their crosses without outcry or complaint, 
who study their own natures, realize their 
own needs, and acknowledge to themselves 
their own defects and sins. They may be 
quite prone to find reasons for the misfortunes 
of others. That man’s sons have gone wrong 
because they were not restrained in the be- 
ginning of the downward course. This wo- 
man’s daughter lies ill and dying because the 
mother’s vanity dressed her too slightly for 
some party display ; and thus they will appor- 
tion to the follies and sins of a neighborhood 
the accompanying reward quite correctly. 
But when the pain comes home, and the un- 
welcome payment is made to themselves, 
they cry out, ‘“ Why has this come hither ?” 

Mankind is naturally so loth to acquire 
self-knowledge, that only the various ills and 
calamities of life can induce people to take 
lessons in the disagreeable science. Any 
knowledge that is so completely at variance 
with self-love can but be distasteful to the 
best of us. It is less troublesome to sit in 
querulous judgment upon our neighbors’ 
weakness and wrong-doing tian to muse in 
silent judgment upon our own, in spirit 
crying “‘peccavi,” when we find that had 
ours been their temptation, ours also had 
been their sin. 

Very little of our pain, grief, and trouble 
but arises from the violation of some natural 
law, upon our part, or the part of our ances- 
tors. Through all the stormy ages of the 
past, by their bloodshed, slavery, and oppres- 
sion, by their struggles and agonies and 





deaths, one lesson is always taught, that “ the 
soul that sinneth it shall die.” 

The charity “that suffereth long and is 
kind,” is learned mainly by a knowledge of 
our own proneness to evil. The forgiveness 
that stoppeth not at “seventy times seven,” 
knows and remembers its own weakness of 
will and the power of temptation. And 
meekness and long suffering and forbearance 
are all learned by a faithful study of self and 
human nature. 

And we are not only morally but mentally 
improved by cares, sickness, and perplexing 
labor. How much more thought and inge- 
nuity do people exercise who can scarcely 
make their income meet their expenses than 
do those who have never felt want of money 
for anything. The rich man can improve 
himself in his library and the lecture-room. 
The poor man sharpens his mind by studying 
economy and ways and means. 

How many good resolutions are made 
while the weary though tranquil days of con- 
valescence are passing. And frequently a 
taste for reading is formed or revived that 
thoroughly transforms the invalid, and car- 
ries its influence through the whole after- 
life. 

Pain teaches charity, sympathy, and pa- 
tience. Money losses teach prudence and 
forethought. Loss of friends by death re- 
minds us that we, too, are mortal, and must 
daily add to our preparations for the event. 
And so, all that is grievous as well as all that 
is pleasant in our lives work together for our 
improvement, if we will but be teachable 
and patiently learn the lessons daily given. 
It is not essential to go long journeys, at 
much expense, to acquire useful knowledge ; 
the most important and necessary wisdom, 
self-knowledge, may be learned anywhere. It 
needs only constant examination of motives 
and thoughts, and the results of the actions 
springing from them, and thus having learned 
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one’s own faults, defects, and needs, there 
will arise means to remedy and improve. 

It is an erroneous opinion that teachers 
and schools are indispensable, for we may be 
really uneducated though literally crammed 
with facts. The best, highest education is 


that which gives us the most thoughtful ap- 
preciation of others’ wisdom, the deepest 
sympathy with and love of nature, the most 
thorough knowledge of the extent and pow- 
er of our own capacity, and the most loving 
reverence for the Great Teacher. 
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The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans, 





FOUR DREAMS AND A FOOT-NOTE. 


BY FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 


N the Pureno.oeicaL Journal for Feb- 
ruary, 1873, I find a communication from 
Mr. J. E. Hendricks, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
explaining the scientific aspect of certain ob- 
scure phenomena in psychology upon the 
theory of brain-waves, transmitted by means 
of an excessively rare and elastic medium or 
ether which fills and pervades all material 
bodies, occupying the intervals between their 
molecules. 

It is not my intention to controvert the 
positions taken by Mr. Hendricks, nor to 
offer a scientific substitute for the brain-wave 
hypothesis. The existence of the ether is, of 
course, an assumption for the purpose of ac- 
counting for the facts; but, in a general way, 
it is conceded that all impressions transmit- 
ted by the nervous system are wave-impres- 
sions—in a word, that the wave-motion is 
the scientific basis of sensation. It is possi- 
ble, also, that observation may demonstrate 
it to be the scientific basis of unconscious 
cerebration, and that further inquiry into the 
nature of nerve-aura may finally develop the 
clue to those seemingly intuitive impressions, 
which, as it were, constitute a kind of twi- 
light and dreamland of psychology, some- 
what in the same manner as molecular phy- 
sics, to which Huxley is disposed to refer all 
phenomena inexplicable by ordinary laws of 
matter, constitute a kind of twilight of the 
purely physical sciences. 

What I propose in this paper is to contrib- 
ute a few facts of personal experience to the 
literature of the subject, and to draw a gen- 
eral conclusion afterward. I venture upon 





this method of determination because the 
subject is one to be settled, not by experi- 
ment, but by experience, and because I hope 
in doing so to lead others to lay bare similar 
trains of obscure psychological phenomena, 
thus getting together a museum of attested 
facts bearing upon dream-life, unconscious 
cerebration, somnambulism, and the like, 
large and varied enough to admit of scientific 
analysis and valuable conclusions. 

I begin, therefore, by averring that the facts 
I am about to recount are strictly true, and 
thoroughly matters of personal experience. 

When I was a boy of eight years old, my 
brother Gardner was engaged in business at 
a village known as Hydeville, in Stafford, 
Connecticut, and, among other acquaintances 
of his, I had often heard him mention a gen- 
tleman named Durfy. Of Mr. Durfy I knew 
nothing. I had never seen him, had never 
heard it stated whether he was dark or light, 
and could not in my sober senses have formed 
the least idea ofthe man, or of his habits 
and circumstances in life. One night, in the 
latter part of winter, I dreamed that Gardner 
and I happened to be out in the yard or 
plaza north of the house and facing the road. 
It was just after breakfast, say a few minutes 
before eight o’clock, of a bleak February 
morning. A gentleman drove past in a 
sleigh. He had sandy hair, was muffled to 
the eyes almost, wore a fur cap, and had no- 
body in the vehicle with him. 

“ Who's that ?” I asked, with the curiosity 
of a country boy. 

“ Durfy,” answered Gardner; who, let me 
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add, was merely at home on a vacation of 
two or three days. 

The dream did not at all impress me; in- 
deed, before the breakfast was over I had 
quite forgotten it. After breakfast, the oxen 
were yoked and tackled to the sled for an 
excursion to the woods, to haul some timber 
to the saw-mill. Through the accident of a 
sled-stoke being mislaid, Gardner and I 
passed round the house into the north yard 
facing the road. I had not even thought of 
my dream up to that moment, when a jingle 
of bells announced the presence of horse and 
sleigh toiling up the hill. Presently the head 
of a horse protruded past the jutting corner 
of the wall. Then, before interval enough 
had elapsed for me to account for the flash 
through my mind that I had previously seen 
that same head coming past that corner, and 
to identify it, the sleigh and man of my 
dream, exact in every detail of horse, harness, 
vehicle, man, and costume, emerged from be- 
hind the curtain of the wall, and crawled 
past the house. 

Gardner nodded, and the gentleman nod- 
ded in return, but did not stop to talk. 

“Who's that ?” I questioned, almost trem- 
blingly, scarcely daring to hear the answer, 
yet knowing beforehand what it would be. 

“ Durfy,” replied Gardner, in the matter- 
of-fact way of elder brothers. 

One circumstance I will add that curiously 
complicates the problem of this coincidence. 
In my dream of the night before, I had 
stepped into the house after Durfy passed, 
and had noticed that it was exactly eight 
o’clock by the old-fashioned wooden clock 
standing in the east room. Full of a strange 
fancy, I made an excuse that I wanted a 
glass of water before starting for the woods, 
and went in and looked at the clock. It was 
exactly eight o’clock. 

I have had many dreams of this kind— 
twenty, I should say, in the course of thirty 
remembéred years—but few that I recollect 
minutely. Leaving out the dimly remem- 
bered ones as too vague in determining cir- 
cumstances to contribute anything valuable 
to the analysis of the subject, I shall only 
instance three or four more, the circumstances 
of which I can recall distinctly enough to 
give them with the certainty and minuteness 
of scientific data. 





In the year 1858, while a resident of the 
little village of New Germantown, Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey, I was well acquainted 
with a young man named Lake, who lived at 
German Valley, a small hamlet a couple of 
leagues north. I had never been there, and 
knew nothing of the road thither. One 
afternoon in August, Mr. Lake paid me a 
friendly visit, and, after dining with me, 
returned home, That night I dreamed that, 
while sauntering along the road to German 
Valley, I came suddenly at a turn of the road 
upon a peculiarly beautiful vista, the artistic 
elements of which impressed themselves viv- 
idly on my memory, as dream-vistas some- 
times will. Of course, I thought no more of 
it, except as an addition to my stock of the 
beautiful, and something I would like to em- 
balm in color if I could; and as Mr. Lake 
and myself started for Hartwick Seminary, 
Otsego County, New York, a few days after, 
I never returned the visit. Two years later, 
while on a visit to New Germantown, busi- 
ness called me in the direction of German 
Valley, and, at a turn of the road, I came full 
upon the scene of my dream. Not an ele- 
ment of tree, rock, farm-house embowered in 
greeneries, grouping, or point of the com- 
pass, was lacking. From that point to Ger- 
man Valley, perhaps a mile further on, I re- 
called every landmark, and threaded the way 
as familiarly as though I had traveled it ev- 
ery day of my life. 

In both these instances a solution is possi- 
ble upon the brain-wave hypothesis. In the 
first, my brother knew Durfy and his belong- 
ings of horse and sleigh, but could not possi- 
bly have known that he would pass the house 
on his way to Wilbraham at exactly eight 
o’clock in the morning. In the second, Mr. 
Lake was probably impressed with the scene 
I saw in my dream on his way home. It 
could not have been after sunset when he 
turned that particular corner or curve of the 
road, and came suddenly upon the vista that 
I threaded in dream-life a few hours after- 
ward. The brafh-wave theory accounts, 
therefore, for all the phenomena incident to 
the two cases, except the single coincidence 
of the hour and minute in Durfy’s passing 
the house. 

The third instance of prevision in dream, 
which I propose to add to my personal con- 
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tribution of facts and data, is both more 
complicated and more important. 

In August, 1864, I came to New York, a 
stranger in a strange city, moved by one of 
those boyish impulses which are the deter- 
mining agents of so many destinies. I had 
been in this city before, having passed 
through it in transitu twice or thrice in the 
course of my driftings to and fro after the 
jack-o’-lantern of my fate; but I was wholly 
unacquainted with it. To that date I had 
always been a student, and had known more 
of the dim, almost dream-cities of Germany 
—its antique university centers—than of 
busy, buzzing, modern New York. I had 
been here for some days, had exhausted every 
dollar of my slender resources, and had not a 
single friend in the city. One sultry evening 
I sauntered up Broadway in the direction of 
my little room in Bleecker Street, the rent of 
which had happily been paid in advance, 
having eaten nothing for forty-eight hours, 
but muttering scraps of rhyme asI went. I 
remember that sunset loiter as though it had 
been but yesterday. The first. gnawings of 
hunger had worn off; I was faint, weak, and 
strangely flighty in my head, but less uncom- 
fortable than twenty-four hours previous, in 
that settled exhaustion had succeeded the 
stage of acute craving for something to eat. 
I knew the end was at hand, and had some 
dim intention of hastening it in some way; 
consequently, destroyed every paper, letter, 
or card, that could possibly tell who I was or 
whence I came. Having done so, I wrote 
until long after midnight, toiling away at a 
poem (“A Ballad of Broadway,” I afterward 
entitled it) which had been running in my 
head all the afternoon. 

But I went to bed at last, and drifted to 
sleep, conning dribblets of rhythm by the 
way, and keeping up a kind of semi-delirious 
drone of verses, until I finally lost all con- 
sciousness. 

I had a strange and single flash of dream— 
one only, with the exception of which I slept 
on as one dead until noon®the next day. In 
my dream I seemed to walk down Broadway, 
cross City Hall Square, and stop in front of 
a door with No, 19 over it in gilt numerals, 
I enter, and thread dusky flights of stairs for 
four stories, pausing at last before a door 
labeled “ Editorial Rooms,” in dingy gilt 





letters on a black ground. Opening the 
door, I find myself in the midst of a knot of 
gentlemen. I pass through the room and 
tap on the door of an interior room with the 
knob of my walking-stick. The door opens, 
and I am face to face with a tall, sad-faced 
gentleman, of quiet but very kindly ways, 
who asks me to come in. After five minutes 
of conversation, consumed in questions on 
his part and answers on mine, the sad-faced 
gentleman takes me to another room and in- 
troduces me to a corpulent, falcon-faced gen- 
tleman, whom he styles the city editor, and 
who, in his turn, presents me to one of the 
knot in the outer room, with instructions to 
explain my duties. Down stairs I thread my 
way again, and as I pass I glance at the City 
Hall clock, and notice that it is ten minutes 
past three. I am sound asleep again; the 
whole matter has passed like a flash. 

Now, so curiously perverse is human des- 
tiny, that, when I started down-town in the 
afternoon—it must have been two o’clock 
when I got up—it did not occur to me to 
follow out the details of the dream. I saun- 
tered down Broadway, asI had often done 
before, quite unthinking, yet with my mind 
curiously at rest, and turned to cross City 
Hall Square. The act of turning was wholly 
instinctive. Pausing in front of the Hall of 
Records, I crossed the street somewhat diag- 
enally, and did not even recall the dream of 
the night before until I was face to face with 
the door of No. 19, when the whole scene 
flashed upon me with a perfect terror of re- 
cognition. I entered, went up-stairs, recog- 
nizing every landmark and turn, and, at the 
remembered landing, stopped in front of the 
very door labeled “Editorial Rooms,” as I 
had stopped in my dream. There were the 
dingy letters on a black ground ; the position 
of the door, its color, dimensions, and dispo- 
sition into panels were the same. I opened 
it and entered, finding myself in the midst 
of the same group, recognizing them as dis- 
tinctly as though I had known them all for 
years. Crossing the room, I knocked at the 
inner door—one of three—with the knob of 
my walking-stick. The door opened, and 
there stood the tall, sad-faced man; it was 
the late Isaac C. Pray. I was then presented 
to the city editor, who occupied the room 
adjoining—the corpulent, falcon-faced gen- 
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tleman of my dream—Mr. John Armstrong. 
I should have known either of these gentle- 
men, as the man I had dreamed about, had I 
met him in the street before entering the 
building. There was no more vagueness or 
doubt about the recognition than there would 
have been had Mr. Pray or Mr. Armstrong 
been my own father, instead of the perfect 
stranger he actually was. I was then pre- 
sented to the other gentlemen. But there 
was not one of the six gentlemen whom I 
then and there saw for the first time in my 
life, that I should not have known had I en- 
countered him on Broadway. 

It is a curious fact, too, that I was not at 
all astonished or impressed with the coinci- 
dences, but took them rather instinctively, 
and as matters of course, than as events par- 
taking of the extraordinary; and when I 
emerged from the building, with instructions 
to report at the Maison Dorée, Union Square, 
at seven o’clock that afternoon, I did not 
look at the clock with any intention of veri- 
fying my dream to the last circumstance, as 
would naturally be expected, but merely to 
ascertain how long I had to rest, for I was 
weary beyond words, before reporting for 
further orders. Nevertheless, it was exactly 
ten minutes past three. 

I will state one more case only, and one of 
no great importance in comparison with the 
preceding. In October, 1872, I was one of 
the editors of the Home Journal. One night, 
in a flash of dream, the senior editor called 
me to his desk for consultation upon a trifling 
question. As I dreamed it, it was a quarter 
after two by the clock, just over my left 
shoulder, as I stood talking with him. The 
next day, at that hour and minute, the con- 
sultation actually occurred—the editor open- 
ing the conversation, and the dream of the 
night before being carried out, even down to 
the minutest detail. Indeed, the dream had 
not even occurred to me from the hour I sat 
down at my desk, between ten and eleven 
o’clock in the morning, until it was thus 
abruptly recalled, with the preambulary re- 
mark: “Fairfield, I'd like to talk with you 
a minute,”—the exact words with which the 
conversation, as I dreamed it, had been 
begun. 

The main difficulty that bars the way in 
attempting to refer these dream-impressions 





to brain-waves, lies in the coincidence of the 
hour and minute that accompanies three of 
them. The third, detailed at most length, is, 
however, subject to other difficulties. First, 
I was not aware of the fact that a daily paper 
styled the News existed at No. 19 City Hal! 
Square; secondly, I had never seen a single 
one of the gentlemen represented in the 
dream and its subsequent realization, nor had 
Iever heard the name of either; thirdly, I 
had never, in my saunterings about the city, 
even noticed the building No. 19 City Hall 
Square, which was my place of business for 
many months afterward ; fourthly, I did not 
know enough of the city to have instinctively 
calculated that that number of any thorough- 
fare must be situated at or near that point. 
I was half familiar with Park Row, knew the 
situation, but not the number, of the Tribune 
office, and of the Times, World, Herald, and 
Sun, and had explored Broadway from Trin- 
ity to Union Square. Again, so far as the 
matter of brain-communication is concerned, 
it must be remembered that all of the six 
gentlemen alluded to were probably sound 
asleep when my dream occurred. One link 
only—that a very remote one— connected 
Mr. Pray and myself psychologically. He 
had been an intimate friend of a relative 
whom I had never met, but who was a cousin 
of my father, and once well known as a poet 
and belles-letires essayist. But this relative 
had been dead many years, and can not, 
therefore, be quoted except as an exceedingly 
attenuated and unsatisfactory psychological 
hair drawing together two men wholly un- 
known to each other. How was it, then, 
that a dream, in which Isaac C. Pray was 
singled out from the million of human beings 
peopling this vast city, should have rescued 
me from imminent starvation? How, upon 
the brain-wave hypothesis, is it possible to 
account for the long series of coincidences, 
ending with that of ten minutes after three 
by the City Hall clock? And yet I have no 
doubt that nearly every person who reads 
this narrative will be able to compare its 
facts with many similar experiences of his 
own, some of them explicable upon the hy- 
pothesis of Mr. Hendricks, but others beyond 
the grasp of molecular forces as now under- 
stood, and involving speculations far more 
occult and mystic than those associated with 
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the material sciences, Of waking prevision I 
will instance no examples at present, though 
I could detail as many more personal expe- 
riences, in which, with a flash of conscious- 
ness breaking the general succession of ideas 
incident to every-day duties ,I have seen this 
or that as an event occurring, with perfect 
minuteness of circumstantial surroundings, 
to witness its occurrence days, weeks, or 
months afterward, and in perfect copy of the 
prevision. 

I will, however, state two or three peculi- 
arities that have always accompanied these 
flashes of consciousness, 

First, whether awake or asleep, they are 
invariably instantaneous, breaking in upon 
the brain with a sudden and lurid sight of 
something going on, events and accessories 
being photographed upon the recollection 
with one swift impression. 

Secondly, in all instances thus far, they 
have differed from ordinary dream-life in one 
important respect, I seem, apart from my- 
self, to see myself doing this or that as a 
second person; whereas, in the phenomenon 
of dreaming, as it generally occurs with me, 
there is no double consciousness, To be ex- 
act in the distinction, in ordinary dreaming, 
as in ordinary life, I am conscious of myself 
as taking part in this or that transaction, as 
being pursued by ghouls, or taking a walk 
down Broadway, and meeting an Egyptian 
pyramid at some particular corner; while, in 
these rare and previsional dreams, I, as the 
first person, see myself doing a given act— 
the doer as a kind of double of mine. 

Thirdly, the element of extension is inva- 
riably absent—that is, I am unconscious of 
any succession of hours and minutes, images 
that would ordinarily follow one another in 
transaction, grouping themselves into one in- 
stantaneous impression, which photographs 
its suction, scenery, and faces upon the nega- 
tive of memory, with all the minuteness of a 
dramatic mise en scene, and somewhat in the 
same manner. 

Now, generalizing from these data, for the 
accuracy of which I put my veracity in pawn, 
and rejecting the inadequate hypothesis of 
brain-waves, Iam going to propose a kind 
of provisional solution of the problem. Brain- 
waves and unconscious cerebration seem to 
me to apply only to special series of psycho- 





logical phenomena. The former hypothesis 
very clearly accounts for my impression that 
a friend is near by just before I meet him, A 
phenomenon frequent in conversation may 
be explained by it. It is this—usually indi- 
cated by, “ What did you say ?”—that a per- 
son with whom one is conversing has really 
said something, when in point of fact he has 
only intended to say something. Uncon- 
scious cerebration, again, explains the phe- 
nomenon of somnambulism; or the kindred 
phenomenon of a person, stunned by a fall 
or by sudden and terrible tidings, going 
home and going to bed, and never knowing 
it till hours afterward; or the doing of any 
habitual action during temporary suspension 
of consciousness. 

I will here instance a case in which the 
brain-wave hypothesis seems to me to apply. 
In the spring of 1867, having been sent on a 
newspaper mission to Connecticut, I took the 
occasion to visit my friends at the homestead 
in Stafford. I had left in occupancy of my 
rooms in New York a young man in whom I 
took peculiar interest—an example, indeed, 
of morbid psychological anatomy, wita a 
predisposition to submit himself to the coro- 
ner asa body. Ata quarter before seven by 
the clock in the east room of the old house, 
as I was pacing to and fro, I was smitten 
with a sudden spasm of numbness, as if my 
nervous system had been stricken senseless 
with a quick, stunning blow. The sensation, 
or suspension, rather, was succeeded by a 
sudden flash of vision. I saw my young 
friend with a vial of laudanum in his hand, 
in the act of putting it to his mouth. So 
possessing was the vision, so real, that I 
shouted, “Stop!” before the absurdity of 
doing so occurred to me. Mere fancy, you 
will say, conjured by worry; but the fact is, 
that, as near as can be ascertained, the young 
man was, at the instant specified, in the act 
of putting a vial of laudanum to his mouth, 
and stated to me afterward that he was de- 
terred from drinking the whole ounce by an 
almost uncontrollable impulse. “It was,” 
said he, graphically, “as if somebody I 
couldn’t see had taken hold of my hand and 
forcibly prevented me from drinking the 
laudanum; and somehow [ didn’t dare to try 
it again after that.” Now, curiously enough, 
the premonition on my part that my morbid 
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young friend would kill himself before I got 
back, which had haunted me during the 
whole journey thus far, passed away with the 
shock, the vision, and the consequent shout ; 
and though I was absent from town nearly 
three weeks longer, and did not once hear 
from him, I was not the least worried. In- 
deed, I seemed to know by a kind of instinct 
that the danger was passed, and would not 
again recur; whereas, up to that evening I 
had been oppressed as with a terrible specter. 
Here, then, seems to be an instance of emo- 
tional communication, which may be referred 
to brain-waves, or ethereal waves of molecu- 
lar action; and I have no doubt that every 
human soul has on record in its secret note- 
book similar instances of nervous or emo- 
tional impression. 

On the other hand, the series of intuitive 
psychological phenomena, examples of which 
form the body of this paper, seems to me to 
be conditioned, not on the sensations or on 
nervous impression, but on the principle of 
spontaneous activity, now so fully admitted 
by scientific psychologists, and so thoroughly 
and carefully elucidated by Professor Bain 
in his treatise on the subject. It is now con- 
ceded, in opposition to Locke, that the sub- 
jective energy termed mind or soul, call it 
molecular, or what you will, is to some ex- 
tent self-liberative and self-conditioned, need- 
ing no impression of the senses to set it in 
motion; and, while constituting a substra- 
tum upon which the senses themselves are 
conditioned, having an activity of its own, 
which is quite extra-sensational, It is to this 
substratum, it seems to me, that psychologists 
must refer the class of phenomena, specimens 
of which I have adduced—for they are im- 
mediate, intuitional, and glimpses of the 
unconditioned, which haunt every human 
soul at rare intervals, and to some so sadly 
often as to form cognizable elements of every- 
day life. 

If I am not exceeding reasonable limits, 
permit me to adduce a few random reasons 
for declining to refer this higher class of im- 
pressions to molecular activity, as understood 
by your correspondent, Firstly, so far as I 
have personally experienced both species— 
the one, I think, referable to the theory of 
the brain-waves, the other to spontaneous 
liberation of the mental energy—they differ 





radically, both in process and in nature. In 
the higher class, the impression of the con- 
sciousness is immediate, and quite free from 
foregoing nervous perturbation; while in the 
lower class a nervous start invariably pre- 
cedes. Again, though this consideration is 
scientifically valueless, in instances of the 
former, I am distinctly conscious that the 
flash of vision is generated from within, and 
bubbles up from subjective depths; while, in 
instances of the latter, the sense of something 
external, affecting the nerves first, through 
them the subjective consciousness, is invaria- 
bly present. For example, in the case of my 
young friend, just quoted, the nervous shock 
appreciably preceded the enlightening. I 
felt first, then I knew. On the other hand, 
in the few previsional experiences I have 
had, apart from the dreams described, and 
others like them, but too vaguely recollected 
to be put on the record, I have simply known, 
without preceding nervous or emotional per- 
turbation. Or, to state the distinction in 
metaphysical terms, the latter are always 
self-referent; the former always referent to 
some objective cause. 

I am convinced, in fact, that the two 
classes of impressions are as distinct as per- 
ception and intuition—as the sensational and 
spontaneous liberation of the mental energy. 
Admitting even that thinking is a mere mole- 
cular activity, as Huxley and Mr. Hendricks 
assume, this distinction is in no way invalid- 
ated—for the molecular energy within, termed 
mentality, is still demonstrably self-liberative, 
its spontaneity being not at all affected by 
the mutation of names. Indeed, it seems to 
have eluded the microscopy of the scientists 
that self-activity is a primary condition of 
organism, and a trait broadly distinguishing 
the organic from the inorganic; so that a 
man, by virtue of possessing mentality, is 
triply self-referent—that is, self-referent vital- 
ly and physically, self-referent sensationally 
and emotionally, and self-referent intellect- 
ually. Self-consciousness, therefore, “ gossa- 
mer shirt of self,” as Huxley styles it, which 
no man can shuffle off, is conditioned upon 
the fact of being an organism. It begins 
with the vital fact, continues through the 
instincts and passions, and breaks into full 
reflective recognition in the act of thinking. 
It is potentially present in the lower pro- 
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cesses of organism, and consciously compre- 
hended in the higher; and when John Stuart 
Mill refers it to the succession of ideas, he 
hunts for the scientific basis of the self-sense 
in the wrong direction. 

Self-liberation—freedom—spontaneity— is, 
then, within certain limits, a primary ele- 
ment of consciousness, and essential to the 
conception of being. There is a potential 
without, but there is also a potential within ; 
and the higher impressions I have dwelt 
upon seem to me to be revelations of the po- 
tential within—its God-flashes, if the term is 
permissible — its protests against complete 
identification with the life ephemeral—its 
flitting glimpses of the life eternal. 

In asking you, my dear editor, to give this 
hasty transcript space in your JouRNAL, I am 
asking you, virtually, to permit your contrib- 
utors—for I trust I shall call forth a series of 
similar transcripts—to unlock their own souls 





and describe the few flashes of infinitude that 
may have happened to them. I have re- 
counted the few examples which I remember 
distinctly enough to accompany with affida- 
vits, if necessary ; and, in adding to the stock, 
I hope others will be truthful with equal 
caution, carefully separating the facts from all 
vagaries of fantastic invention, and describ- 
ing them with the painstaking sense of re- 
sponsibility to truth which would accompa- 
ny the sworn deposition of the same in a 
case of life and death. 

If any say, “ Your story is impossible,” as 
many no doubt will, I am prepared to an- 
swer: “Impossible perhaps from your stand- 
point, but as strictly true as any of the expe- 
riences of human life or as any ascertained 
fact in physics;” and to this standard of 
truth I hope all who shall follow me will 
rigidly adhere, in whatsoever they contribute 
to the materials for investigation. 


—— +06. —— 


INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATION ON CHARACTER. 


E all wield an influence, eithet for good 

or evil. The little infant, as we look 
upon its sweet countenance, so expressive of 
innocence and purity, impresses us with 
thoughts of goodness and refinement. We lis- 
ten to a voice full of tenderness and sincerity, 
and our hearts will be moved toward that 
which is pure and noble. On the other hand, 
when we behold that face, every feature of 
which is an index to rage and passion, and 
hear nothing but evil expressions, our thoughts 
are at once diverted from that which is holy 


’ and God-like—for human nature is such that 


“like will produce like.” Gentle words will 
touch the tender chords of the heart; while 
harsh ones produce nothing but bitter retorts. 
Youth is the time when character is formed. 
How important, then, that our children should 
have for associates such persons, and such only, 
as we could wish them to be like when they 
grow up to be men and women. All children, 
if we may be allowed the expression, are actors. 
How quickly innocent lips will learn to pro- 
nounce improper and evil words, innocent 
minds to think evil, and innocent hands to do 
that which is wrong—at first merely imitating 
what they see in those around them—without 
the consciousness of going astray. Thus it is 
that bad habits are formed, and the young are 





too often ruined for both time and eternity. If 
children had nothing but examples of good in 
those with whom they daily associate, parents 
would experience very little difficulty in rear- 
ing their offspring to walk in the pathway of 
rectitude. Have you ever thought of these 
things, dear parents? Have you ever thought 
how important it is to practice in your families 
and before the world that which you wish to 
teach your children ? 

- In view of the foregoing facts, there is a great 
responsibility resting upon parents in the selec- 
tion of teachers to whom they intrust the 
molding of the minds and characters of their 
children. The man who will fly into a rage, 
and jerk or cuff a child about in the school- 
room, is a disgrace to his profession, and should 
not be tolerated in any civilized community. 
I would think as much of taking a serpent into 
my bosom, as to make such a tyrant a pattern 
for my child. The former could do no more 
than poison the mortal body; the latter the 
immortal mind. 

Christ is our true model. He loved little 
children, and “blessed” them. The person 
who loves little ones, and who is gentle, kind- 
hearted, and courteous at all times, as well as 
educated, is the one, and the only one, qualified 
to instruct the immortal mind. J. 8 
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ALL THE DAY LONG. 


BY ANNA CLEAVES. 


ALL the day long Ive been thinking of thee, 
Thinking, and wishing, an@ saying: 

“I wonder—I wonder if he loves me!’ 
And so I keep wishing and praying. 


All the day long as the chiming of bells, 
In sweetest melody ringing, 

Is joy at my heart that something foretells, 
So gaily and gladly ‘tis singing. 


All the day long, be it sunny or drear, 
Hope sits beside me a-smiling ; 

Hope, with her chaplet so green all the year, 
Ev'ry sad moment beguiling. 


All the day long I’ve been counting the hours, 
Counting the hours that divide us, 

Asking the breezes, and asking the flowers, 
If distance alone doth divide us. 


——_39¢¢—__—_—-. 


MEMORY—INTERESTING FACTS. 


F all our mental qualities, probably the 
importance of the study of none is more 
generally acknowledged than that of memory. 
Every one, without laying claim to the title 
of philosopher, studies this power of his mind 
as he does no other, and endeavors, practically, 
to apply the results to the experiences of daily 
life. By the exercise of memory we acquire 
knowledge that could be gained in no other 
way; by means of it we recall the experience 
of the past, and are enabled to trace out our 
course of action for the future. Without it, 
man would be a creature of the present only; 
there could be neither past nor future to him. 

Of memory, philosophers distinguish two 
varieties—the casual and philosophic memories. 
The former grasps at isolated facts and miscel- 
laneous knowledge ; the latter seeks after princi- 
ples, trusting to association for the suggestion 
of the facts. The casual memory characterizes 
the ready conversationalist, while the philo- 
sophic memory marks the thinker, who, though 
less pleasant in general discourse, and less able 
to summon up facts at his bidding, neverthe- 
less sees the relationship of cause and effect or 
of premise and conclusion, and the latter is far 
the more valuable of the two. If the casual 
memory loses its grasp of information, as far as 
it is concerned, it is irretrievably lost, while in 
the same emergency the philosophic memory, 
by a logical process, can regain it. 

Memory, like our other powers, develops in 
the using. In old age it loses its vigor in part, 
yet it is much to be doubted whether the loss 
is not occasioned more by want of exercise, or 
interest in the active affairs of life, rather than 
by the decay of the faculties which supplement 
memory. Where men keep alive to the great 
questions of humanity; where they mingle 
with the busy throng of fellow-mortals in ac- 
tive life, memory retains much of its wonted 
vigor. Many notable illustrations might be 
cited in support of this statement, but let that 





of Lord Brougham suffice, who, after a busy 
political life, at the age of eighty-three sat 
down to write the record of its many events. 
It is a common mistake for business men to 
retire from active pursuits as soon as they 
have acquired a fortune. So far from prolong- 
ing their days by this, they, without doubt, in 
the majority of cases, shorten their lives and 
prematurely weaken the faculties upon which 
they are dependent for real enjoyment. 
Association, either of time, place, or circum- 
stances, is the great law of memory. Many 
curious facts are on record illustrating this 
truth. We read of an Irish porter who, on his 
way to deliver some goods, got drunk, and left 
them at the wrong place. When he became 
sober, he endeavored in vain to recall where he 
had delivered them, but all to no purpose, and 
they were given up as lost. Some time after- 
ward, however, he again became intoxicated, 
and then recalled the incident, and could tell 
where he had left the missing property. 
During sickness, and notably during fevers, 
the mind is especially active. But here, as in 
the experience of many who have thought 
themselves drowning, and whose whole lives 
have passed in review before them, the mem- 
ory acts involuntarily, and seems to be no 
longer under the control of the law of associu- 
tion. It is under these circumstances that the 
great power of the mind in this direction is 
evinced. It seems extremely doubtful whether 
one absolutely forgets anything, even the slight- 
est impressions; for when the mind is thus 
active, even words that have casually fallen 
upon the ear are recalled. A striking instance 
of this is recorded in the case of a serving girl, 
of no education, who, during a severe fever, 
quoted passages from Greek and Hebrew au- 
thors; and, upon investigation, it was ascer- 
tained that she had been in the employ of a 
minister, who was accustomed to quote from 
ancient writers in these languages, and the un- 
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meaning sounds had caught the girl’s ear and 
been indelibly fixed in her memory. 

An artificial memory, as it were, can be, and 
often is, cultivated in a remarkable degree. It 
is based upon arbitrary associations, not recog- 
nizing logical relationships, upon which depend 
the ordinary operations of memory. By means 
of it we call to mind facts between which there 
is no connection of cause and effect, and no 
governing principle. But by continually group- 
ing these facts together, and associating them 
with certain objects, we may gain complete 
mastery over them, and acquire, easily, knowl- 
edge which otherwise would be almost unat- 
tainable. Dr. Dugald Stewart tells of a woman 
quite illiterate who was able to recall all the 
sermons preached by her pastor by associating 
the heads of each discourse with the panels in 
the roof of the church, so that by looking at 
them the sermon came to mind with the train 
of thought followed by the speaker. The tying 
of a string about the finger, the changing of a 
ring to remind us of a promise, are all so many 
illustrations of an artificial memory. When 
applied to methods of study, however, it is 
much to be questioned whether the good re- 
sults that may flow from this system are not 
counterbalanced by the weakening effect it has 
upon the faculty itself. Left to itself, memory 
will find in almost everything some material 
principle according to which to group its 
knowledge and render it available; but if an 
artificial one is substituted, we are prone to rely 
entirely upon it, and thus lose the power of re- 
membering without such aid. 





The activity of memory is proportionate to 
our attention and interest. By fixing our at- 
tention upon the object of study, we are able 
at the first attempt to master what without at- 
tention we would be unable to memorize after 
a dozen trials. Fixed attention is the clue to 
successful study and the acquirement of infor- 
mation; and is a powerful argument in favor 
of the electric system in the higher depart- 
ments of education. To acquire knowledge 
we must be able to trace some connection be- 
tween the facts and the objects of study. The 
familiar story of the parson aud the sailor, the 
former being able to repeat the Lord’s Prayer 
only one way, while the latter could “box the 
compass” forward and backward, illustrates 
this point exactly. 

The laws of memory bear directly upon the 
subject of education. We hear much about 
teaching children principles and not facts, in 
which there is a great deal of wisdom. But it 
can not apply to early instruction. Facts must 
be acquired before we discern the relationship 
that exists between them, as the nuclei abott 
which to cluster our future acquisitions of 
knowledge; and the true aim of primary edu- 
cation ought to be to supply to the youthful 
mind these sources of thought. And although 
the facts of science, the problems of mathemat- 
ics, or the tables of chronology may have little 
attraction for them, in after years, as the mind 
matures, they are not long m discerning the 
connection between them, and in employing 
them as media for intellectual advancement. 

E. M. COLIE. 


—_~+0e—__—_——_ 


ELEANOR’S FAULT; 
OR, “FAITHFUL OVER A FEW THINGS.” 


HAT! your task nearly finished, and 

yet, for some real or imaginary ob- 

stacle, you carelessly toss it aside! “It does 
not signify?” Then you had no right to 
commence it at all. Everything you do here 
sould have some definite purpose. Suppose 
you have made a mistake ; it is not irrepar- 
able. Go back to the very beginning, if nec- 
essary. Will your next task be faithfully 
performed, more easily accomplished, for 
your careless indifference in regard to this? 
No ; fulfill the present duty to the utmost of 
your ability, and though another might have 
been able to accomplish the same thing more 
thoroughly, God does not ask it of you. To 





the best of your own individual ability is all 
that He requires any duty done. 

I remember when a child I had a lament- 
able habit of leaving nearly everything I 
undertook in a partially finished state. My 
mother saw this, and with all a mother’s 
patience tried to help me to overcome the 
habit ; but as her endeavors were without 
my earnest assistance, she, of course, failed. 

At length, wearied with correcting me so 
often, and without the least apparent success, 
my mother resorted to means which proved 
effectual, and for which E shall ever bless her. 

I had then, as now, great taste for fancy 
work, and was always anxious to copy every 
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pretty cushion, tidy, mat, or bit of embroid- 
ery which I saw and admired. My mother 
was ever ready to indulge me in this disposi- 
tion, giving me the necessary materials, and 
only asking in return that I would complete 
what I attempted. This I seldom did. I 
would commence with great zeal, and really 
work at times perseveringly over the most 
difficult parts ; then, perhaps, after the puzzle 
was solved, I became wearied and laid the 
work aside to finish sometime, after I had 
done something else. To correct this fault 
my mother sometimes denied me the means 
of purchasing the materials; but this touch- 
ed only one point in my life, as this lack of 
application was traceable*in everything I 
did. 

Mother ceased to speak to me upon the 
subject, and, as I thought at the time, had 
concluded to give up the task of reforming 
me; and I felt at liberty to do very much as 
Ichose. For six months this state of affairs 
continued. At the end of that time, and on 
my thirteenth birthday, mother took me by 
the hand and led me to her room, I think I 
shall never forget her dear face as it appear- 
ed then—so grave, so firm. 

“ Eleanor,” she said, with more sternness 
than she had ever before addressed me, “ for 
six months I have, in some things, left you 
almost entirely to the dictates of your own 
will. You have read, worked, and practiced 
when you chose and in a manner to please 
yourself. I resolved to give you a trial for 
some length of time, and the result fright- 
ens me—I think it will astonish yourself. 
What, my child, will become of you if you 
go through life as you have done in these 
past few months, In the time mentioned 
you have laid aside unfinished twenty books ; 
ten of them having been left with dog’s- 
eared leaves in the first half. Twelve pieces 
of music have been played over once or twice, 
and then rejected in turn for new ones.” 

“Oh, mother! I interrupted, you are very 
much displeased with me !” 

“Yes, Eleanor, very much displeased ; ask 
your own conscience if I am unjustly so. But 
I have not yet finished. Open that lower 
drawer in my bureau.” 

I did so, and, to my utter astonishment, I 
might say horror, it was half filled with un- 
finished work. Each piece bore a label with 





the date when begun and laid aside. Some 
were nearly finished, others just commenced. 

“ Eleanor,” my mother continued, “in that 
drawer are over thirty pieces of work which 
you have undertaken in half a year. The 
cost of materials is nearly as many dollars. 
Did you expect this all to go for naught? 
You know, my child,” she added gently, “ we 
are told that we may redeem the time.” 

“Only forgive me, dear mother,” I begged, 
“and I will try to do better,” being for the first 
time really appreciative of my great fault. 

“The sin has not been against me, my 
child, but against Him who has said, ‘Be 
thou faithful over a few things; I will make 
thee ruler over many things.’ 

“You seem penitent now, but I shall require 
a severe proof that this sorrow is not vain. 
I make it a positive request that you begin 
not another book until those are all carefully 
read through ; not another piece of music 
until those are thorougly learned ; and each 
and every article in that drawer must be 
finished before you can undertake the smallest 
piece of work beside. Nor must you neglect 
the least present duty to accomplish all this.” 

To realize all that was implied in such a 
penalty to one of my temperament would be 
impossible for any one who has not been 
through a similar ordeal. I knew my mother 
was in earnest, but I set about the task reso- 
lutely. Oh, the struggles with self, and the 
warfare with the old besetting sin that I ex- 
perienced ! 

Often did I feel tempted to give up in 
despair. To finish so much seemed almost 
impossible at times. Yet I worked away, 
often soiling the delicate fabrics with the 
tears that would fall in spite of resolution. 
In just one year from the day my mother 
set the task, the last stitch was put into 
the last article ; the music had been all 
learned, and the books read. But was this 
all? Oh, no, no! a never-to-be-forgotten 
lesson had been learned ; the fault had been 
cured; permanently, I trust. 

One little tear-stained cushion I have al- 
ways kept. It is many years old now, but it 
is eloquent. It will always speak to me as 
long as I shall live—not only of the victory 
won over self, but of the dear parent who 
taught me that rich rewards only follow per- 
severance in well-doing. E. C. 
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{hsiognomy, or Signs of frat 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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INVOLUNTARY FACIAL EXPRESSION. 


NE needs to study acutely the facial 
muscles and their various movements 
before one can, with any success, simulate an 
emotion which is not felt. In the most in- 
genious of born and bred actors, we detect 
even then a certain air of falseness—where 
the most superlative genius does not exist—so 
fine is that instinctive, sympathetic chord in 
the human heart which causes like to recog- 
nize like. It needs the deceptive glitter of 
the foot-lights and all those aids of imagina- 
tion which are supplied by stage scenery and 
stage costume to induce us to tolerate ordi- 
nary acting. The true explanation of the suc- 
cess of great actors is, that after studying 
facial expression, the tones of the voice, and 
the movements of the body, as a painter 
studies a model, they use this knowledge only 
as an accessory, and owe their triumphs to 
the fact that they really lose themselves for 
the time being in the characters which they 
represent, and have no identity of their own. 
If it is, then, so exceedingly difficult to de- 
ceive ourselves and others when both parties 
lend themselves to the decept:on, how much 
harder it is for the will to force those stub- 
born facial muscles to do one thing when the 
heart is telling them to do another! In 
nearly all cases the instinctive perception of 
the individual upon whom the deception is 
attempted to be played, tells him the truth, 
though he may be unwilling to recognize it. 
We call that mixed expression of counte- 
nance, where the true emotions of the heart 
struggle for expression with those opposite 
ones which the will is endeavoring to fix up- 
on the face, sinister. “A man may smile 
and smile and be a villain;” but in all true 
hearts that strange, sinister smile of his awak- 
ens doubt, perplexity, and misgiving. It is 
not that our natural perceptions are at fault 
that we are so often misled by specious ap- 
pearances, but that we pooh-pooh them, and 
snub them into silence. When we want to 
believe that a person means what he says or 
looks, we will not listen to our hearts, which 





trouble us with misgivings. But afterward, 
when their prophecies are verified, we say, 
“ Well, it did seem to me all the time as if he 
were not in earnest, but I did not want to 
think so badly of him.” 

The undue repression of any natural in- 
stinct dulls or deadens it, and is detoriating 
either mentally or physically. No wonder 
our perception of physiognomical expression 
becomes obtuse after a time, seeing that we 
so systematically ignore the gift of face-read- 
ing which God has implanted in us. With 
children this instinct is seldom at fault, and 
the same holds good of all child-like adults 
of ripened but unspoiled characters. 

Speaking of children in this connection, I 
recall an amusing instance of that childish 
acuteness of perception which baffles the art 
of the most accomplished hypocrite. The 
father and mother of the little boy of whom 
I speak, and who was then about five years 
old, had for some years been on bad terms 
with a certain maiden lady living in the 
neighborhood. The feud was at last, to all 
outward appearances, healed. The reconcil- 
iation appeared to be very cordial, and this 
little boy, with his elder brothers and sisters, 
was sent, one Sunday afternoon, to call on 
the lady above referred to. She made a great 
deal of the children, especially of him, as he 
was the youngest. The nurse came home de- 
lighted with her reception, and, together with 
the elder children, talked a great deal of the 
pleasant time that they had passed. This 
little boy, however, was silent ; and at last his 
mother, drawing him toward her, said, “‘ Well, 
and how did Georgie like Miss H *” 

“T don’t like her at all, mamma!” was the 
decided answer. 

“Why!” said his mother, reproachfully. 

“ No, indeed, I don’t like her at all, mam- 
ma, because I know she doesn’t love you and 
papa; and she said I was a nice boy, but I 
don’t believe she thinks so.” 

“Why, Georgie, what put such ideas into 
your head?” 
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“ Because, when she said nice things about 
you and papa, she did this,”—and he half 
shut his eyes in that peculiar manner uncon- 
sciously assumed by women when they are 
saying flattering things to or of some one 
whom they at heart dislike. ‘She did this, 
when she talked about you and papa; and 
she did it at me when she said I was a nice 
little boy.” 

About a month et, circumstances 
proved that the truce had been a sham one 
on the spinster’s part. 

This cat-like, half-closing of the eyes in 
women, is a pretty sure indication of feline 
falseness, where it is involuntary, and no 
near-sightedness exists. 

To appreviate fully the correctness of our 
young friend’s perception, you should watch 
a woman who is compelled from policy to do 
the agreeable to a person whom she dislikes, 
No matter how cordial and smiling she may 
be, that unconscious narrowing of the space 
between the eyelashes betrays her true feel- 
ings. In women who are habitually false it 
is much more perceptible. 

I once went to look at some rooms that 
were to let by an unusually handsome woman, 
a stranger tome. She appeared to have the 
best disposition ; but whenever she said any- 
thing unusually affable, she half closed her 
eyes in a peculiar manner, while attentively 
observing me. An instinctive uneasiziess was 
excited in my mind by the action, but I put 
it away. After she got me safely into her 
web, she turned out to be one of the most 
terribly-tempered creatures I ever met with. 

There is another way of contracting the 
eyelids which means distrust. It is seldom 
seen in children or young people. It comes 
with riper years and a knowledge of the 
world, which makes us instinctively assume 
the defensive when we begin to examine an 
object or person unknown to us. 

Suspicion and severe or jealous inquiry 
often dart in a sharp glance from between 
momentarily half-closed eyelids. The con- 
fiding glance comes from between well-opened 
eyelids. Serenity and cheerfulness are indi- 
cated in the same way; but wit and mischief 
often lurk in half-hidden eyes. There are, 
however, meny different ways of opening and 
closing the eyes in connection with facial ex- 
pression. 





The mouth often betrays when all the 
other features have been schooled into obedi- 
ence to the will. I remember the peculiar 
expression of a lady who was anxious to be 
considered very sincere, but whose actions 
contradicted her assertions, She was natur- 
ally of a skeptical and contemptuous turn 
of mind, and the amiable expression into 
which she forced the rest of her face was 
strangely belied by a peculiar drawing down 
of the corners of the lower lip. This was 
still more strongly marked when she was lis- 
tening to some recital of affecting events 
which she wished should appear to excite 
her sympathy. 

How hard it is to draw down the corners 
of the mouth when an inward laugh is con- 
vulsing you! I have sometimes gone along 
the street, chuckling to myself over some 
mirth-provoking encounter, or some unusu- 
ally good piece of news—supposing that I 
was all the time keeping a straight face—un- 
til I was undeceived by seeing the reflection 
of my smile on the countenances of those 
whom I encountered on my way. It is so 
hard to see a really happy face without un- 
consciously brightening up! 

On the contrary, what is more ghastly than 
the set smile which simply draws the lips 
away from the teeth, and which many of us 
feel called upon to assume at times when our 
feelings are anything but cheerful, or when 
something is said at which we know we are 
expected to look pleased, though we do not 
feel so? This is the smile which involunta- 
rily chills the recipient. 

There is, perhaps, no stranger sight than 
that of Mirth struggling with Pain. Seeing 
it, we feel as if we must weep. I remember a 
dear little girl, naturally of an arch and merry 
temper, with an unusual sense of the comical, 
who for years had suffered from disease of 
the spine. Her face was a strange compound 
of expressions, The peevishness incident on 
continual pain was broken through by a 
strange look of mirth in the eyes. It wasa 
face which was equally divided between the 


inclination to laugh and tocry. Even in the 
severest paroxysms. of suffering, she could 
not hear a joke without bursting into a 
laugh ; and then the poor little countenance, 
struggling between anguish and merriment, 
was one of the most pathetic sights that I. 
ever beheld. HOWARD GLYNDON. 
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MOUTHS WE MEET, AND THEIR MEANING. 


—— 


VERY feature has “a world” of expres- 

sion and meaning; but how few those 

who give more than a passing notice to the 

analysis of faces, and so really appreciate the 

wide differences existing among those we 

meet in the ex- 

pression of the 

eyes, mouth, nose, 
chin, ete. ! 

Let us consid- 
er mouths as we 
find them on the 
crowded street, 
for instance, and 
see how much 
character lies behind them, or, rather, has be- 
come crystallized in their fleshy substance. 

How readily we draw the lines of distinc- 
tion between persons, when, as in the case of 
our engravings above, we get their faces in 
contrasted profile. The coarseness of the 
sensualist is marked; so, too, the diseased 
loathsomeness of the depraved, from which 


Fig. 5—REso.vre. 


joa 


Fig. 4—Horervt anp Jorovs. 


we turn with disgust; while the clean out- 
line and fine lips of the cultured and refined 
claim our interest and admiration. 

Mouths which curve upward at the outer 
corners belong to those who are naturally 
cheerful, lively, and good-natured, who make 
the best of circumstances, be they good or 
ill, and contribute sunshine to their social 
walks. Straight mouths become those who 
are straightforward and consistent in con- 
duct; they are usually known for prudence 





Fig. 8—Poor TEeta. 


and circumspection, and their opinions are 
respected by acquaintance and friend. The 
mouth which turns down at the outer ex- 
tremities evinces a downcast and melancholy 
tone of mind—the sort of man whose pres- 
ence chills and repels; while the well-curved, 





Fig. 1—Sensvat. Fig.2—Cuiture anp Prive. Fig. 3—LoaTssome. 








full, and semi-pouting lips of fig. 7 mark the 
warm and affectionate nature, besides the 
possession of a susceptible and esthetic or- 
ganization. 

On the subject of teeth all classes are 
agreed in pos- 
sessing a good 
mouthful of reg- 
ular, sound ivo- 
ries. A jagged, 
decayed moutb- 
ful of bad teeth 
spoils the looks 
of a face which 
in other respects 
is symmetrical and even pretty. In such a 
mouth as fig. 10 what else could one expect 
but stumps, the relics of tobacco, whisky, 
brawls, and knock-downs—an ugly mug, 
indeed. 

The mobility of the mouth is claimed by 
some to be adverse to the expression of true 
character; but as surely as the continual 


Fig. 6—ForBipp1ne. Fig. T—SuscertiBie. 


dropping of water wears the stone, so the 
perpetual leaning or drawing of character 
molds the features. Figs. 11, 12, and 13 are 
readily discerned, the first as the mouth of 
the cold, indifferent, cynical, captious spirit ; 
the second that of the cross, irritable, and 
shrewish ; the third that of the simple, “ gul- 
lible,” and credulous. 





Fig. 9—Goop TEETH. Fig. 10—A “Roven”™ Mourns. 


The owner of the mouthpiece fig. 14 may 
possess fair qualities of mind and culture, 
but is not remarkable for firmness or self- 
reliance. The strongest trait evinced is 
warmth of affection, ardor of attachment. 
Weakness and undevelopment mark the 
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drooping under lip and petty chin of fig. 15, | ness his mouth becomes! The beautiful en- 
while in the prominent, gaping lips and ex- | largement of those labial muscles, which are 
posed teeth of fig. 16 we find unmistakable | depended upon in the absence of teeth to 
signs of vanity, airishness, and garrulity. | hold the pipe in position, commends itself 
The pettishness of temper exhibited by per- | to our contempt! How sweet his breath, 
sons having this contour is well known; they | and how aromatic his clothing! Wherever 
are “hard to get along with.” the old puffer goes he carries an atmosphere 
There are some pregnant with the 
who maintain that fumes of his darling 
“man without civili- weed. And, lastly, 
zation is a brute,” and the effects of snuff- 
certainly in fig. 17 taking upon those 
there is the expression LQ chief avenues to our 
which in itself is suf- pig 1 ovmcan, Fig. ost = Fig. 13—-Sumere, interior economy ap- 
ficiently akin to an pear in fig. 21. The 
animal well-known in our domestic life to | cramping, astringment influences of the pun- 
warrant the epithet brutish. Faces having | gent, poisonous dust are visible in that 
more or less of this type of mouth are not so | drawn-down nose, contracted lip, and pro- 
rare in general society that we do not meet | truding chin. With such a future in pros- 
them occasionally, and when met their squal- | pect for nose and mouth as these three con- 
or, sensuality, and stupidity disgust. The | trasted engravings portray, what sensible 
forbidding, morose, and coarse mouth next in | person would “ drink,” or smoke, or chew? 
order is scarcely less repulsive than that just In brief allusion to the whole series of 
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Fig. 14—Lovine. Fig. 15—Foo.is#. Fig. 16—Va. Fig. 17—Pieeisn. Fig. 18—Morose. 


alluded to. It suggests a life given up main- | representations, we would add that they evi- 
ly to habits of appetite, especially drinking, | dence the fact of the “mind’s expression in 
which transgress the rules of temperance. | the face;” where there is ignorance, or 
Long years of tippling have molded fig. 19 | coarseness, or weakness, or vanity, or malig- 
into the bloated, formless appearance which | nity, or sensuality, or intemperance, or any 
it has. The miserable “hanger on” at the | of these associated, there we can discern their 
“rum mill” sees himself here as others see | impress on the features. The man of low, 
him; disorganized in mind, disorganized in | debased life is easily read by the experienced 








Fig. 19—OxLp Boar. Fig. 0—OLp SMOKER. Fig. 21—SnuFry. 


feature, diseased and tottering, the miserable | observer, and as easily avoided; while the 
wretch drinks on. What's appearance to | man of intelligence, refinement, and purity 


: : -. | attracts and even commands respect and com- 
— hese reapers pe Sie aay ae SERS mendation. If we all would have agreeable, 
gin or whisky glass. 


acceptable features, we must all cultivate the 
Next we have the old smoker’s mouth to | graces of intellectual} social, moral, spiritual, 


contemplate. How well adapted to its busi- | and physical life. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 





TWO BIRTHDAYS. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


One year ago I put upon my bosom 

Some flowers, and wove them in among my hair, 
Because it was my little boy’s first birthday ; 

My little one’s, whose face I deemed so fair. 


I bent above his cradle, when he slept, and kissed him, 
And called him the pet names a mother knows ; 

Since then, ah me! how much my heart has missed him, 
My boy! my beautiful, my sweet, white rose! 


I said, “ In time to come, you'll grow to manhood, 
A fair-faced youth, and I shall love you so!’ 

And kissed him o’er and o’er, while he was dreaming, 
My babe, my child, though mine no more, I know. 


That was a yearago. To-day he keeps his birthday 
Among the angels, for he grew so fair, 

So pure of soul, that earth-love could not hold him ; 
As fair to-day as any angel there! 


My arms have not forgotten all their cunning, 
Within their clasp my boy they fain would hold ; 





And oh ! I long so much to kiss his cheeks’ sweet dimples, 
And thread my fingers through his locks of gold! 


To-day I went and knelt beside his cradle, 
Where I had kissed him one short year ago, 

And tried to think his baby-head was lying 
There on the dainty pillow, white as snow. 


In vain! in vain! my mother-love could fancy 
No sweet child-face where only shadows were ; 

And though I clasped my arms, as if to fold him 
Against my breast, I could not feel him stir. 


Sweet child! one year among the happy angels, 

My child, though mine no more, in some glad day 
T’'ll come to you, and mother-love will tell me 

The boy who from my arms a baby went away. 


Thongh you have grown to man’s estate in heaven— 
Do they grow old in heaven ? I do not know, 

I know that I shall know yon, oh, my darling! 
Shall know and love you as one year ago. 


—_+0+—_ 


DOES SORROW KILL? 


OR, SYLVIA’S SAD STORY. 


.\ HE lay very silent—had lain so full an 
hour; and I might have thought her asleep, 
for the white lids were prone over the mourn- 
ful eyes, and the pale lips breathed no sigh, but 
the shadow on the attenuated face was such a 
one as precluded unconsciousness ; such a hope- 
iess shadow that it recalled to me the forsaken, 
utterly desolate aspect of nature, the one time 
in my recollection when I had seen the sun to- 
tally eclipsed. 

I had not known until now, when I imagin- 
ed I could hear the stealthy step of Death, and 
feel the chill of his freezing presence, how much 
I loved this friendless little creature, whose 
path had so lately crossed my own. But three 
months before I had returned home from a 
trip North, and found her filling a servant's 
place in my mother’s household. I will pre- 
mise that I had been very much taken up with 
psychological and physiological studies that 
summer; that I had visited the famed collec- 
tion of busts and portraits in New York City; 
that I had brought home a collection of phre- 
nological works, with the design of pursuing 
my investigations in that direction. I felt in- 





stinctively and spontaneously on entering the 
kitchen, that I had stumbled on a new speci- 
men—a face that was, indeed, a study, a char- 
acter that would be interesting to read. The 
new house-maid was busily engaged washing 
dishes, and as she turned saw me, and politely 
returned my greetings. I perceived a singular 
incongruity in her face and form; the face was 
that of a woman—a woman who had suffered ; 
the form was that of a girl fifteen years old. 
The shape of her head was perfect. I com- 
pared it mentally with a bust I had seen of a 
celebrated authoress; the region of intellect 
was peculiarly full, and in the deep blue eyes 
there burned a steady light. Her corn-silk 
hair, the finest, silkiest I ever saw, floated in 
thin flaxen curls about her face, which was 
transparently white, and the tiny hands, dipped 
relentlessly into the hot, soapy water, looked 
like the hands of the dead when she took them 
out and dried them, so wan, so thin they were 
Slender as a reed, a child’s figure, a child’s 
wistful, deprecating look in the blue eyes, yet 
with a woman’s Heart history written all over 
her expressive face. 
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“Mamma, who is she?—where did you find 
her?”—was my eager query. “She came to 
me herself, home-huhting,” said mamma; “ she 
didn’t have any recommendation, and didn’t 
seem disposed to tell anything about herself, 
had no baggage, not even a carpet-sack; but I 
needed a girl, and somehow I pitied the poor 
little thing that looked ready to faint, and took 
her on trial for a week. She’s been here three 
weeks now, and [ like her first-rate. She never 
complains at anything, and never seems to be 
tired!” 

“Why, mamma, she looks tired to me all the 
time!” 

“Well, she don’t say she’s tired.” 

As part of the business of the house-maid 
was to put my room to rights, I soon had an 
opportunity of following up my observations 
more closely. I placed my little blue and gilt 
copy of Tennyson on the center-table in my 
room next morning, arranged some exquisite 
chromo cards around a basket of flowers, and 
lay down on a lounge to watch the effect on 
“ Sylvia’s” face when she came in to dust the 
furniture. She went round with her dust-cloth, 
rubbing the chairs and bed-posts, till after 
awhile she came to the table. Then the listless 
face lighted up; she stooped and kissed the 
flowers, took up a picture eagerly, then put it 
down quickly, and went on dusting. I got up, 
and taking the pictures from the table, with an 
album of “Scenes Abroad,” invited her to ex- 
amine them. Ah, then I experienced the joy 
of one who delights in the study of human 
nature! It was pleasant to see a gleam of in- 
terest come into those sad eyes, to see a smile 
flash over the pallid face, to hear the tone of 
eagerness with which she asked, “ And this is 
the Rhone in beautiful France? you say.” 

“You love pictures, you are fond of read- 
ing,” I said half-interrogatively ; and not wait- 
ing for a reply took up my Tennyson. “How 
do you like his style (holding the picture of 
the great poet toward her); which of the idylis 
is your favorite?” 

She looked up surprisedly, then answered in 
her peculiarly low, repressed tones, “ Elaine.” 

“What,” said I, “Elaine, the lily maid of 
Astolat, who, on her bier, came floating down 
to Launcelot like a ‘star in blackest night ?’— 
that is too sad!” The pale girl made no re- 
joinder, and presently withdrew. I hurried to 
my mother—* Mamma,” said I, “ Phrenology 
is the greatest science in the world. It taught 
me that poor little Sylvia was one ‘far above 
the common herd,’ and a half-hour’s conversa- 
tion with her makes me believe she is a poet.” 





“T don’t know about the poetry, but she is 
the best servant I ever had—the most thought- 
ful, the most patient, the most tireless,” said 
mamma. 

Daily observation and frequent intercourse 
intensified my interest in this “unknown 
stranger,” and soon engendered a warm love in 
my heart for her. I got to noticing whether 
she changed her dress on the sudden changes 
in our variable climate, whether her bed was 
comfortable, and whether she ate much or lit- 
tle. I discovered that she was careless about 
her health, that though she had a persistent 
cough of mornings, she would keep on damp 
shoes ; that she didn’t at all mind going out in 
a drizzling rain, and that she ate very little. I 
took counsel with mamma, and by her advice 
prepared this, that, and the other dainty to 
tempt the girl’s appetite; but though she evi- 
dently appreciated my kindness, half of the 
nicely-boiled partridges would be left on her 
plate, the glass of custard two-thirds full, the 
nice milk toast nearly untouched. 

“Poor little Sylvia!” I said it to myself 
twenty times a day, and at last, when she grew 
so ill she had to keep her bed, I was almost 
glad, since now I would have a chance to act 
out the ardent sympathy and tenderness which 
had grown and grown until it filled my heart. 
I had her moved into my own chamber, and 
from our parlor walls I took some of our choic- 
est paintings and hung them where she could 
see them. I placed a hanging basket, all dra- 
peried with shining green leaves and white 
flowers, in the window, and under the vines 
my canary bird’s cage. I busied myself about 
her night and day. I read to her, sang her to 
sleep, prepared cooling drinks, strengthening 
broths, and appetizing jellies ; but good old Dr. 
Van Dorn, whom we had called in at the start, 
shook his head when he first looked at her, and 
continued to shake his head at every subse- 
quent visit, telling us, at last, that the girl would 
never get well. 

“A great pity,” said he, his eyes mistying. 
“T’m sorry to lose her, she is such a patient, 
brave little thing; but something’s the matter 
with her mind—medicine can’t reach her dis- 
ease. She hasn’t hoped any in a long time. 
Sun-baths and dietary and quiet can’t cure, 
and drugs ain’t worth shucks in her case. 
Poor little lamb! I do wonder what great sor- 
row is killing her.” 

I wondered myself. I had seen her stretch 
out her arms in her sleep as if to embrace a 
loved one. I had heard her once murmur, ob, 
so tenderly, “ My darling!” 
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A few evenings after, I sat beside Sylvia in 
the twilight. I had drawn her low bed up 
quite near the fire, and putting out her hands 
she laid them in mine. So cold they were— 
cold as ice. “I've been wanting to talk to 
you, dear friend,” she said. “I must tell you 
about myself before this little spark of life 
goes quite out (she put her hand on her breast). 
I don’t think [ll be here much longer. My 
life has lain over such a dreary way, such a 
thorny path! I’m glad that at the last I have 
warmth and shelter and love and tenderness.” 

There was an interval during which the 
reed-like form was shaken with the sad memo- 
ries her own words called up. I soothed her 
fondly, tears of sympathy flowing from my 
eyes. They seemed to comfort her; she re- 
sumed in calmer tones : 

“T can scarcely realize now, though your 
kindness makes it seem more natural, that J 
was once the petted darling of a household. My 
existence dawned far away from here, across 
the ocean, in sight of the bright Rhone, whose 
pictured scenes you showed me; close, too, to 
the Mediterranean, the lovely summer sea. 

“Looking back at what I was then, I feel 
like a beggar in rags confronting some fair 
image enshrined far out of reach. The con- 
trasting images of my singular and divergent 
experience seem somehow, in their incongru- 
ity, to suggest to me the weird, horrible deco- 
rations in the Capuchin Convent at Rome. 
Yet still I recall, almost as if it were a bright 
and happy kind of vision, hung like a bird’s 
nest on the mountain side, the white chateau 
where my mother’s eyes smiled responsive to 
my baby lispings, and my father’s hand guided 
my baby feet in their first attempt to walk. It 
was in Provence, fairest, pleasantest nook in all 
the fair and pleasant land of France. The 
features of that natal picture flash upon me— 
the deep blue sky of Southern Europe; the 
deep blue sea; the engirdling hills so green, 
the mountain’s background, the gray cathedral 
spire, the village street, the peasants in holiday 
attire, even the white rose, whose tendrils in- 
terlaced our terrace balustrade, the brook that 
babbled near our garden walk. Brooding over 
all, shines the sweet face of my mother, in her 
fair white robe, forever on charitable thoughts 
intent; a Madonna-look, a mother-love solici- 
tude in her soft eyes; ‘Lady Marguerite,’ so 
the peasants called her, whose sick-beds she 
soothed, whose wants she supplied, whose griefs 
found healing in her tender-heartedness. How 
could she, so high above them in rank and ed- 
ucation, feel for them so truly ?—through her 





own sorrows, alas! for in our garden were sev- 
eral green hillocks, under which lay her dead 
babes. Her union with my father, to whom she 
was related in the forbidden degrees, and for 
which a special dispensation had been obtain- 
ed, was fruitlessly fruitful; for out of eight 
children given to her yearning arms, I only, 
the tiniest, the frailest, had survived the peril- 
ous period of infancy. Child after child had 
died on her bosom, till even her husband’s ten- 
derness to ‘1a belle cousin,’ as he fondly called 
her, was powerless to exorcise the yearning 
look from those gentle eyes. As for myself, 
her love encompassed me. I was wooed to 
live by every tenderness and every care that 
even one ‘ born in the purple’ could have had. 
‘She is small, my mother used to say of me, 
‘but is destined to be a star. Note her brow, 
husband beloved, look into her eyes! God has 
given me a poet to raise. She will be a De 
Guerin or Raphael, returned to life in woman’s 
form.’ So my mother began to teach me al- 
most from the time I ‘ took notice,’ and had me 
repeating from the poets before I could talk 
plainly. I think I must have been a precocious 
child naturally, and then my dear mother did 
everything to bring my faculties into prema- 
ture exercise So by my twelfth birthday I 
was indeed writing verses ; and on that occasion, 
my mother having honored it with a little féie, 
I produced a drama in five acts, which made 
my parents very proud and happy. How 
quickly sorrow follows on the footsteps of joy! 
Ere another birthday came I lost my mother; 
my heart-broken father went away to the Cri- 
mea, was killed ten days after he reached Se- 
bastopol, in the desperate battle of Inkerman; 
and I, doubly-orphaned in so brief a space, was 
sent to America to my mother’s brother, my 
only relative. 

“Poor Uncle Max! what a patient sufferer he 
was! He had lost his leg in attempting to clear 
a piece of land in the new Western world, to 
which he had emigrated. A tree had fallen 
across it and crushed it so horribly that ampu- 
tation was necessary. He had dissipated his 
own fortune before his marriage, and in his 
well-meant efforts to add to his wife’s, had hap- 
pened upon this dire calamity. 

“Unhappy, mismated man! instinctively I 
divined what he had suffered when I heard the 
harsh tones of his wedlocked tyrant address 
him. She was a vindictive-looking, tall, raw- 
boned woman, with eyes-like a snake, cold, 
cruel, set close together; a low, receding fore- 
head, and ears that stood out. ‘Little White- 
head’ was her contemptuous name for me; and 
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I trembled all over when I first laid eyes on 
her, and never ceased to fear and dread her. 
She seemed to despise me for being ‘ little” and 
physical weakness, especially Uncle Max’s, ap- 
peared a crime in her eyes. 

“Do you know anything about the rough- 
ness of the lives of Western emigré’s half-a- 
dozen years ago? Well, quadrupled roughness 
became at once my lot; the fair and dainty 
garments, my mother’s handiwork, disappear- 
ed—where to I could not tell. I was told by 
my aunt that I was a ‘beggar,’ and that I’d 
‘better believe I wasn’t going to be "lowed to 
eat the bread of idleness.’ I was put to work 
piling briar heaps through the spring before 
the men had cleared the land; had tasks of hoe- 
ing in the summer, gleaning later, and spin- 
ning, knitting, and sewing for indoor work. 
Never a book I saw; no pictures, no flowers, 
such as those with which my mother had stim- 
ulated my intellect and sensibilities into pre- 
mature play; yet I found nurture for that 
higher nature—music in the bird notes among 
the briar heaps, pictures in the blossoms amid 
the corn rows and in the thickets; and poems 
in the cloud-panoramas that I loved best to 
study. Yet a tinge of bitterness mingled with 
even this only source of sweetness in my life. 
My cousin Aurelia, a girl my own age, but from 
her shoulders upward taller, a strapping, rosy- 
cheeked, uneducated but ambitious rival, noted 
my wrapt contemplations, and dubbed me a 
‘crazy fool.’ I never got a mild word from 
any of the family, except Uncle Max; even the 
hired men were rough with ‘ Whitehead.’ Oh, 
that horrible farm-life of mine! the bitter 
cold, the sleet, the snow, the rain, the expos- 
ure, the rough, coarse food, the wretched 
houses, the swearing, and rough people. Oft- 
en have I waked in the morning to find the 
snow heaped over my bed in the attic, and 
when I crept down the steep stairs to the fire 
in the ‘hall, as they called it, I divided with 
old Tray, a worn-out hound, the curses and 
crowding of the big boys, who noisily waited 
in there for the breakfast. Yet I lived on, 
child of the South and Southern ease and lux- 
ury though I was. I learned to cook, and to 
milk, and to garden; was useful in a general 
way, but particularly gas the one object upon 
which every member of the household felt sure 
his or her spleen might be vented with impun- 
ity. 

“It was my sixteenth birthday, and a June 
sun was seeking the roses’ hearts, as I bent 
over the spring filling my pail; a homespun- 
clad, bare-footed, bare-armed girl, that my 





mother in heaven must have thought strangely 
unlike the child she left behind her; but still 
there must have been something of my native 
Provence in my cheek and eyes and hair, for 
I attracted the admiring regards of a stranger, 
who reined his horse in a stone’s throw of me, 
and asked for a drink of water. As he looked 
at me over the brim of the cup with such 
kind, merry, flattering eyes, I blushed to the 
roots of my hair, and quivered to the center of 
my being. Ah, I loved him then,” said Sylvia, 
half-rising from her pillow, the dead roses com- 
ing back to her wan cheek ; “I loved him as I 
love him now, as I shall love him through all 
eternity. 

“Thanking me in cavalier fashion, the young 
man rode away; but when I got back to the 
house with my pail of water, I saw him sitting 
alone on the front stoop, beside Uncle Max’s 
shoe-making bench, and learned from my ex- 
cited cousin, Aurelia, that extras were to be 
prepared for dinner, as the strange gentleman 
would share the meal with us, and was on the 
lookout for land. I was set to cooking, while 
Aurelia made herself comely as possible in her 
best calico dress and gayest ribbons. After 
that Mr. Philip Aubry came to our house very 
often ; so often, indeed, that the day soon came 
to seem dark to me when his beautiful, soul- 
searching eyes did not smile upon me. He 
was very kind and thoughtful; not exactly 
handsome, but the noblest looking man I ever 
saw. ‘Truth sat on his brow and dwelt in his 
eyes—I trusted in him as I trusted in God. 
That summer I grew taller; my cheeks flushed 
like budding roses, and I found that the whole 
world was full of poetry. I didn’t mind my 
hardships any longer, Aurelia’s taunts were 
stingless, her mother’s abuse endurable; for he 
smiled on me, he talked to me, he brought me 
beautiful magazines and pictures and flowers, 
and one day when he found me in the fields he 
told me the sweet story of his love, and kissed 


me. 
“*Oh! beyond meed 


That was the chrism of love, which love’s own crown 
With sanctifying sweetness did precede.’ 


“*My Philip!’ I whispered it to myself, re- 
joicing in the new sense of blissful ownership. 
‘Let me take you out of this, my darling,’ he 
said to me three days after, when I met him by 
appointment at the spring. ‘Go with me now ; 
let us be married at once.’ I went unhesitat- 
ingly ; it did not occur to me that there was 
any imprudence or unmaidenly forwardness in 
the step—how could I refuse such a happy re- 
lease from thralldom, and a speedy entrance on 
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perfect bliss? Philip took me to his log cabin 
his wedded wife, and with the fondest assidu- 
ity I set about ministering to his comfort. 
Philip told me how he had come West a few 
years previously with rothing but a good con- 
stitution and a fair education to build a fortune 
with. He had worked as a common farm-la- 
borer at fifteen dollars a month, had taught 
school a few months, and finally accumulated 
enough money to buy forty acres of uncleared 
land. He had built a log cabin and made a 
good crop of corn. He said: ‘ Now, since he 
had got a darling little wife to love him and 
help him take care of his money, he would 
soon be rich.’ Our farm was about six miles 
from my uncle’s, and for a month after my 
marriage I did not hear from there. The first 
news was of Uncle Max’s death. Then Philip 
carried me over, and, to my surprise, my aunt 
and Aurelia received me with the greatest 
kindness, made much of me, and insisted on 
Philip’s letting me stay all night, told him Rob- 
ert, my cousin, would take me home next day. 
Now, Robert had been a suitor of mine in his 
rough, uncouth way, but I had always treated 
his suit as a joke. To my utter disgust he be- 
gan on the old theme as he carried me home 
in the buggy. I told him I wouldn’t listen to 
him, and begged him to drop the subject. He 
grew moody and snappish, and when he put 
me down at my own cabin door, I ran in and 
took a good cry. When Philip entered, an 
hour afterward, I was sobbing fit to break my 
heart; and, like a silly child as I was, I feared 
to tell him the actual cause of my trouble, 
when he tenderly inquired. After that Robert 
came to our house every day, always sat round 
the fire, had no ostensible business, until finally 
I noticed Philip grow restless, and fire flashed 
from his eyes at sight of Robert. Finally, at 
Christmas Philip went up to my aunt’s and 
never came back! Robert brought me a letter 
from him, in which he said he had ‘ found out 
that I had deceived him, that he never wanted 
to see me again, that I was welcome to all his 
money, and no doubt Robert would take care 
of me.’ That letter was my death-blow, dear 
friend. I left the cabin, which had been heay- 
en to me, without a change of clothes; I went 
to my aunt’s, and in my desperate anguish en- 
treated them to tell me where my husband had 
gone. They said he had ‘ run away to Califor- 
nia to get off from the constable, who was in 
pursuit of him, intending to arrest him on a 
charge of murder.’ Oh, how I hated those peo- 
ple for their falsehoods!—I knew they were 
falsehoods ; I knew they had themselves driven 





him away by poisoning his mind against me! 
I set out to find him. I worked my way to 
the nearest city—my idea was to make money 
and find Philip. Alas! I was glad to get a ser- 
vant’s place to keep from starving ; and as the 
weeks and months passed on, and I realized 
that I was, indeed, forsaken of my one love, I 
lost all hope.” 

“But why didn’t you use his money to aid 
you in your search?” 

“T could not touch anything of Philip’s while 
he doubted me.” 4 

She was silent a long time, and I perceived 
the great change stamp itself on her mobile fea- 
tures. Then life flickered suddenly back a brief 
moment, and in the sweetest, clear ringing 
tones, she spoke, “ Tell Philip I see just how it 
was; I forgive him. Tell him I love him yet.” 
“ And thus it was: the young cheek flushed and faded 

As the swift blood in currents came and went, 
And hues of death the marble brow o’ershaded, 


And the sunk eye a watery luster sent 
Through its white fluttering lids; then trembling 


passed 
O’er the frail form that shook it, as the blast 
Shakes the sere leaf, until the spirit rent 
Its way to peace.” 
She was dead, and Grief had dealt the fatal 
blow. VIRGINIA DU RANT COVINGTON. 


——___+0e-—__. 
THE MAN OF LONG LIFE. 


‘HERE is a great deal of truth in the fol- 
lowing portraiture of the conditions favor- 
able to longevity : 

He has a proper and well-proportioned stat- 
ure, without, however, being too tall. He is 
rather of the middle size, and somewhat thick- 
set. His complexion is not too florid; at any 
rate, too much ruddiness in youth is seldom a 
sign of longevity. His hair approaches rather 
to the fair than the black; his skin is strong, 
but not too rough. His head is not too big; 
he has large veins at the extremities, and his 
shoulders are rather round than flat. His neck 
is not too long; his abdomen does not project; 
and his hands are large, but not too deeply 
cleft. His foot is rather thick than long; and 
his legs are firm and round. He has also a 
broad, arched chest, a strong voice, and the 
faculty of retaining his breath for a long time 
without difficulty. In g@neral there is a com- 
plete harmony in all parts. His senses are 
good, but not too delicate; his pulse is siow 
and regular. 

His stomach is excellent, his appetite good, 
and his digestion easy. The joys of the table 
are to him of importance; they tune his mind 
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to serenity, and his soul partakes in the pleas- 
ure which they communicate. He does not 
eat merely for the pleasure of eating, but each 
meal is an hour of daily festivity; a kind of 
delight, attended with this advantage, in re- 
gard to others, that it does not make him poor- 
er, but richer. He eats slowly, and has not too 
much thirst. Too great thirst is always a sign 
of rapid self-consumption. 

In general, he is serene, loquacious, active, 
susceptible of joy, love, and hope; but insensi- 





ble to the impressions of hatred, anger, and 
avarice. His passions never become too violent 
or destructive. If he ever gives way to anger, 
he experiences rather a useful glow of warmth, 
an artificial and gentle fever without an over- 
flow of the bile. He'is fond also of employ- 
ment, particularly calm meditation and agree- 
able speculations, is an optimist, a friend to 
nature and domestic felicity, has no thirst after 
honors or riches, contents himself with little, 
and banishes all thoughts of to-morrow. 

















ELIZABETH NEY, GERMAN SCULPTOR. 


T is not often that we meet with an organ- 
ization like that possessed by the lady 
whose portrait accompanies these remarks. 
What strength and energy of character! She 
is replete with mental elasticity, quick and 


sharp as an observer, direct and positive asa 
thinker. The individuality of the character 
asserts itself in the poise of the head and in 
the pronounced features. Many there are who 
urgently claim to be independent, but mere 
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wordy iteration does not substantiate a claim ; 
action alone is the test. Madam Ney is actively 
independent, and we judge that she makes 
few assertions which relate chiefly to her own 
personality. There are qualities in her face, 
hair, form, and gesture which impress all be- 
holders, and constitute her a marked woman. 

Few of our readers are aware, probably, 
that Madam Ney is now sojourning in Ameri- 
ca, having come hither to observe and study 
American manners, and, at the same time, to 
find in our dry and stimulating climate im- 
proved health. She was born in Alsatia, and, 
in her most tender youth, showed unmistak- 
able signs of genius and aptitude for the art of 





sculpture. When but seventeen years of age 
she produced works, chiefly the busts of 
kings, leading statesmen of history, poets, and 
philosophers, which were thought worthy of 
comparison with the creations of well-known 
sculptors. Among the most remarkable of 
her sculptures we may mention the lifelike 
head of Liebig, the chemist, the bust of the 
King of Hanover, of Joachim, Garibaldi, and 
of Bismarck, the Iron Count. The artiste owns 
a charming villa in the vicinity of Munich, 
where she not long ago produced the ex- 
quisite statue of the youthful King of Bavaria, 
which is pronounced a masterpiece of the 
sculptor’s art. 
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Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac; the intel- 
lectual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a meester. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—that 


the complete man can be formed. 





HEALTH AND TALENT. 


T is no exaggeration to say that health is 

a large ingredient in what the world 
calls talent. A man without it may be a 
giant in intellect, but his deeds will be the 
deeds of a dwarf. On the contrary, let him 
have a quick circulation, a good digestion, 
the bulk, thews, and sinews of a man, and 
the alacrity, and unthinking confidence in- 
spired by these, and, though having but a 
thimbleful of brains, he will either blunder 
upon success or set failure at defiance. It is 
true, especially in this country, that the 
number of centaurs in every community—of 
men in whom heroic intellects are allied with 
bodily constitutions as those of horses—is 
small; that, in general, a man has reason to 
think himself well off in the lottery of life 
if he draws the prize of a healthy stomach 
without a mind, or the prize of a fine intel- 
lect with a crazy stomach. But of the two, 
a weak mind in a Herculean frame is better 
than a giant mind in a crazy constitution. A 
pound of energy, with an ounce of talent, 
will achieve greater results than a pound of 
talent with an ounce of energy. The first 
requisite to success is to be a good animal. 
In any of the learned professions, a vigorous 
constitution is equal to at least fifty per cent. 
more brain. Wit, judgment, imagination, 
eloquence, all the qualities of the mind, attain 





thereby a force and splendor to which they 
could never approach without it. But intel- 
lect in a weak body is “like gold in a spent 
swimmer’s pocket.” A mechanic may have 
tools of the sharpest edge and highest 
polish; but what are these without a vigor- 
ous arm and hand? Of what use is it that 
your mind has become a vast granary of 
knowledge, if you have not strength to 
turn the key ?—Merchants’ Bulletin. 
[Sensible. Now, let us see if we can not 
have “ Health and Talent” combined. What 
we want, what every human being wants, is 
a “sound body with a sound mind.” This 
can only be secured by right generation, 
right living, temperate habits, correct morals, 
and right relations with God, one’s self, and 
one’s neighbor. As to the first of these con- 
ditions, it is not too much to claim that it is 
the right of every child born into the world 
to be born of sound, sane, temperate, and 
healthful parents. Parents have no right to 
transmit their, infirmities, imbécilities, or 
their diseases to their children. “Sins of 
parents are visited on their children.” But 
parents have no right to be sinners. What 
right has a person, whose blood is impreg- 
nated with foul humors, whose very bones 
are rotten with disease, to become the parent 
of children who must necessarily suffer from 
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his sinning? Reader, were you to be born 
again—not in a spiritual, but in a physical 
sense—would you not much prefer that both 
your parents be clean, pure, sound, and sensi- 
ble? Could you choose whom you would 
have for your parents, would you select 
that beer-drinking bloat? or that whisky- 
guzzling swab? or that filthy tobacco-toper, 
who smells of his quid, his cigar, or his old 
pipe? Would you prefer to have your 
mother take snuff? Think of a child born 
of such conditions! Some talk of a millen- 
nium. We do not “see it” coming very near 
at present. While children continue to be 
born of low lust and unregenerate criminals, 
paupers, and perverted men and women, it 
is not at all wonderful that we have a 
race of criminals, invalids, crotchety crack- 
brains, and imbeciles. But if the present 





generation would live as they ought, and 
conform to the laws of their being, « change 
for the better would soon appear. We re- 
gard it a great crime for one to violate the 
laws of life, and thereby entail untold mis- 
ery and premature death on to-be-born off- 
spring. If no other argument against self- 
indulgence can have force to restrain the 
heedless culprit, he ought, at least, to think 
of this. The sound and familiar maxim, 
that “we should do unto others as we would 
that others should do unto us,” is applicable 
here, and if we, ourselves, would be well-born, 
let us see to it that we be not the agents of 
ill-born, ill-organized children. Well-condi- 
tioned parents, well-born children, properly 
trained, disciplined, and educated, would 
certainly secure to one and all both “ Health 
and Talent.”’] 
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HOW TO USE PHRENOLOGY.—No. 1. 





HOSE who have read the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL thoughtfully for one or 
more years will have become sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the principles of Phrenology, 
and its utility in the daily affairs and duties 
of life to begin to inquire, How can we use 
Phrenology in such a way as to make it prof- 
itable in guiding our own dispositions and 
modifying our own characters, or in the bet- 
ter understanding of our children and those 
with whom we come into daily contact. 

Numerous letters 12ceived in reference to 
particular points lead us to the conclusion 
that a series of articles, more or less extended, 
on the subject of “ How to Use Phrenology ” 
in practical life will be interesting and protit- 
able to every attentive reader. 

Many people have obtained the notion— 
and we are sometimes puzzled as to how 
it originated—that practical Phrenology is 
based on slight undulations of the surface 
of the skull ; that the organs, when very small 
or very large would not make more than a 
quarter of an inch difference in the relative 
dimensions of that surface. But this opinion 
and the efforts of those who try to practice on 
it are without foundation in correct phreno- 
logical science. People talk to us about the 
bumps, and of slight protuberances and de- 
pressions of the surface of the skull, and some 





who oppose Phrenology, and who ought to 
know better—standing eminent, as they do, 
in the realm of medical and metaphysical 
science — iterate and reiterate this old ex- 
ploded error by insisting on the statement 
that an eighth of an inch difference in the 
thickness between one part of the skull and 
another part will make practical Phrenology 
utterly impossible. Without stopping at 
this point to do more than declare that this 
method of estimating the organs is altogether 
incorrect, we proceed to lay some foundation 
for future inferences, by means of which any 
attentive r-ader will be able to make fair and 
reliable e: .imates. 

We be .eve the brain to be the focal center 
of the physical man, and that everything else 
connected with the brain is simply its instru- 
ment. Let us examine this thought. The 
mind, whatever it may be, is brought into 
connection and co-operation with matter by 
means of the brain. The eye is but an in- 
strument of the mind to gain knowledge. If 
the optic nerve, which communicates between 
the eye and the brain, be inflamed, compress- 
ed, injured, or destroyed, the mind ceases to 
gain knowledge by mcans of the eye. Its 
instrumentality is cut off or suspended. The 
same reasoning is applicable to the ear. If 
the drum of the ear become thickened, or by 
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disease is destroyed, all knowledge of sound, 
or ability to acquire knowledge by it, is sus- 
pended. Sometimes the olfactory nerves be- 
come deranged and paralyzed, and the deli- 

' cate sense of smell is destroyed. The tongue 
is a source of knowledge and pleasure with 
reference to food; but the nerves which con- 
nect the brain with the tongue being para- 
lyzed, the power of tasting would be de- 
stroyed. From the brain and spinal cord 
there are given off numerous branches of 
nerves, which are spread minutely to every 
muscle, giving them the power of motion; 
if these nerves, or any 
branch of them, be de- 
stroyed, the arm, for 
instance, would fall 
powerless, and the be- 
hests of the will could 
not be exercised 
through it. It would 
cease to be the instru- 
ment of the brain and 
mind. In like manner 
frpm the spinal cord 
are given off numerous 
branches of nerves 
which do not serve the 
office of motion, but 
perform that of sensa- 
tion or feeling. If that 
branch of the nerves 
which is distributed 
through the arm were 
severed, the power of 
motivn ‘vould still ex- 
ist, but the power of 
feeling would be de- 
Fig. 1—Braty, SpivaL stroyed, and the arm 
CorD, AND NERVES. might be pounded to 

a jelly or consumed in fire, yet the owner 
would not feel pain any more than if the arm 
were a piece of beef cooking in his presence. 
Thus, if any of the lines of communication 
between the external parts of the system and 
the brain are paralyzed or severed, the mind 
loses its connection with the outer world, in 
so far as those parts are specially concerned. 
The judgment necessary to make a horse- 
shoe or build a house exists in the mind, and 
the mandate goes from the mind by means 
of the brain through the nervous system to 
the arms and hands, and the hammer thus 


\ 








put in motion delivers the blows thick and 
fast in accomplishment of the inner purpose. 
Every part of the man, as well as the tools he 
uses, acts in obedience to the judgment and 
will, and becomes the servant of the mind, 
and each function traces its source of power 
back to the brain; hence, we would say the 
brain is the center of the man; that the arms, 
the legs, the eyes, ears, tasting, smelling, and 
feeling, are simply servants and agents of the 
brain and mind. The subject requires no dis- 
cussion, simply a statement of the facts. But 
what about digestion and circulation? what 
about the lungs, heart, liver, stomach, and 
other vital organs? It hardly needs the 
assertion that these vital organs are required 
to keep up the health and vigor of the sys- 
tem, so that the machinery which the mind 
employs shall be kept in healthy order, and 
that the brain itself may be fed with whole- 
some and nutritious blood. 

Of course the mind without instruments 
could think, but do nothing. The spinal 
cord has been known, in some cases, to have 
become paralyzed in the neck in such'a way 
that the sufferers could neither lift hand nor 
foot; in fact, practically speaking, they were 
dead in all but the head. The case of the 
unfortunate Anderson, published in the Jour- 
NAL, is in point. Although the functions of life 
were carried on through the nerves which do 
not depend upon the integrity of the spinal 
cord, still the mind was clear and strong, 
but could do nothing through its special 
agencies. Laura Bridgman, the blind, deaf 
and dumb woman, is sl.ut in from the outer 
world by the paralysis or destruction of all 
the avenues to her mind except touch, and 
perhaps tasting; seeing, hearing, and smell- 
ing have been suspended. If her sense of 
touch and motion were suspended, she 
would be thoroughly shut in, and her brain 
would become, so far as the present life is 
concerned, practically useless. 

The brain has been studied less than almost 
any other portion of the human system ; and 
even to-day the popular method of dissect- 
ing that organ is to slice it, as one would a 
loaf of bread—or, rather, as one would a 
cabbage—cutting across the structure at 
every incision, instead of_ unfolding it, as 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim discovered the 
means of doing. Instead of the brain being 
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a homogeneous mass like a cup of custard 


(as we have heard learned men say it is, that 


can be dipped out of the skull by a common 
spoon, like stiff cream), that structure, deli- 
cate as it may seem, is an organ of fibrous 
and cellular tissue, and the most fine, delicate, 
and elaborate part of the entire system. If 
we take a thousand threads of the spider's 
web, and they seem, when combined, smaller 
than any thread of linen or cotton which 
man can spin, it is folly to say that a cord 
made of a thousand spider’s threads are not 
divisible, though the eye fail to see the de- 
markation between one filament and another. 
A drop of stagnant water contains a colony 
of living inhabitants, although they may not 
be revealed to the naked eye. 

Less than thirty-five years ago, we heard 
educated gentlemen state, before audiences, 
in opposition to the phrenological theory, 
that the brain is fibrous; that the doctrine 


was utterly fallacious; that there were no . 


fibers to the brain. But the celebrated anat- 
omist, Gray, whose excellent work is now the 
text-book of anatomy in all the English- 
speaking colleges, has introduced an engrav- 
ing of the brain with fibers running from 
the center, or rather the medulla oblongata, to 
every part of the surface, and this halo of 
fibers streaming up from the center of the 
brain, like the aurora borealis, has an arch 
of significant words thrown across, like the 
rainbow, namely; “ Fibers radiating to con- 
volutions.” 

We introduce two engravings; one of 
which, fig. 2, shows the location and posi- 
tion of the brain as it lies in its natural po- 





sition in the skull, with the scalp turned 
down, and thé dura mater, or lining mem- 
brane of the skull, lifted up. Fig. 3 exhibits 
the brain when removed from the skull, or 
at least the side of the skull next the ob- 
server, entirely removed, having the edge 
of the right hand side of the skull exposed 
in a line over the top of the figure. At the 





Fig. 2—Brarn In THE SKULL. Fig.3—Brarm ExposED. 


right side of this figure, at the bottom, is a 
round, striped portion, which is called the 
cerebellum, or little brain. The upper and 
larger portion is folded or convoluted in 
every direction, like the edge of a ruffle. 
In this figure the convolutions are too large 
to illustrate nature. Those in fig. 1 repre- 
sent it rather better. In fig. 2, therefore, we 
see the cerebellum and cerebrum, or little 
brain and great brain. We thus explain 
these terms, for we shall use them hereafter, 
and desire that they be understood and re- 
membered. Just forward, to the left of the 
cerebellum, will be seen the line running 
downward, as if it originated in the cerebrum 
or large brain. This is the upper extremity 
of the spinal cord, and where it unites with 
the cerebrum. This is called the medulla 
oblongata, and from that point, in every di- 
rection, the brain matter radiates. 


—>0e—__—_——_ 


THE “LIFE IN A HEAD ONLY” ENDED. 
Diep, at Dahlonaga, Iowa, on the 5th of February, 1873, James T. Anderson, aged twenty-seven years. 


ANY of the readers of the JouRNAL 
remember, doubtless, the extraordi- 

nary case of spinal injury related in the num- 
ber for September, 1871, under the caption 
of “Life ina Head Only.” The circumstances 
of the accident, which occurred in June, 
1868, and which at once converted a hitherto 
powerful and vigorous man into an utterly 
helpless invalid, are recounted in that article 
by Mr. Anderson himself, with a pathos which 


is very affecting. For the information of 


new readers a brief extract is here given : 





“In the back yard of my uncle at Glenwood, 
Iowa (where I was visiting), there were two 
small oak trees. These trees were connected 
by a low pole, with a little swing attached. 
By jumping I could lay hold of the pole with 
my hand. I used the place for my gymna- 
sium. ‘ 

“One afternoon I was practicing as usual, 
my cousin looking on. I did not take into 
account the fact that I wore a new pair of 
gaiters, tipped with smooth patent-leather. 
As I swung down from the pole by my feet, 
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the treacherous leather slipped on the pole, 
and I fell. My head was not more than two 
feet from the ground, and I tried to save my- 
self. ButIcould not. My cousin also sprang 
to catch me, but was too late. I received a 
blow of two hundred pounds (my weight), 
and the force of it came upon my neck, just 
where it joins the shoulders. 

“ The sensations of that moment can never 
be described. I was bewildered, though per- 
fectly conscious. What had happened ? 
Was my whole body crushed to a jelly? 
Why could not I move? Where was that 
horrible tingling, that seemed far off, as if 
ten thousand needles were pricking me, or as 
if a whole swarm of venomous ants were 
biting me? 

“The surgeon lived opposite, and came in 
a few minutes. I told him I was hurt very 
badly; that he was to bleed me, but not 
touch my limbs, or move me, for my body 
was all crushed to pieces. 

“They carried me to a bed, though every 
movement made me shriek. When Dr. Bos- 
byshell placed his hand on the injured spot, 
I for the first time felt his touch, and cried 
out in pain. I knew then that my neck was 
broken (as they call it), and felt that my 
hours on earth would be few. Every care 
was given me, and all that skill could do to 
alleviate my sufferings was done. Inflamma- 
tion came on at the injured spot, and every 
one thought death would soon relieve my 
sufferings. But after a few days, to the won- 
der of all, I began to mend. Friends came 
to see me die, but found me able to be car- 
ried back with them to my old home.” 

The publication of his case in the Jour- 
NAL drew considerable attention to Mr. An- 
derson, and from what we have learned lately, 
proved of no little service toward rendering 
his remaining days comfortable, by eliciting 
the practical interest of the benevolent. His 
persevering and hopeful spirit aided his 
zealous efforts to write and paint well with 
his mouth, so that he really did some very 
creditable work. He painted small pictures 
of flowers, with the brush, which were read- 
ily purchased by visitors and correspond- 
ents, and thus contributed largely toward 
his own support by the labor of his—mouth ; 
not being able, as already indicated, to move 
a muscle from the neck downward. 





One of his correspondents, Mr. Foster, of 


‘Long Island, writes us concerning the close 


of his sad and strange career as follows: 

“Tt seems that he continued in much the 
same condition, though with increasing pain 
and suffering, until the 5th of January last, 
when he began more rapidly to fail—the ner- 
vous energy apparently becoming exhausted, 
welcome death supervened. 

“ Doctor E. 8. Ward, of Dahlonaga, writes 
me of his clear intellect to the last, and of 
his calm and happy death; and also of the 
results of the post-mortem examination made 
by him, which revealed the fact that there 
was no dislocation of the spine, as supposed ; 
but a fracture of the sixth dorsal vertebra, 
on the posterior side, where a piece of the 
interior surface, three-eighths of an inch 
thick, and one and a-half inches long, had 
been split off by the force of the blow, or 
fall, and pressed down—thus wedging the 
spinal cord, the great nerve cable of the 
system, and producing the subsequent par- 
alysis, and its accompanying helplessness.” 


——- +06 


CURIOSITIES OF SUICIDE. 


T is a melancholy fact that, according to 

the statistical authorities, suicide is in most 
countries on the increase. The percentage of 
death from this cause has risen in England, and 
France has lately been suffering from a period- 
ical fit of unusual severity. A few weeks ago 
five suicides occurred in Paris on the same 
day. A woman, aged sixty-two, threw her- 
self out of a window. A Prussian hung him- 
self, from misery and despair—greatly, prob- 
ably, to the satisfaction of his Gallic neighbors, 
who may probably have helped to induce 
these emotions. A young man of nineteen 
shot himself from that truly Parisian cause, 
chagrins @amour, and two young men of 
twenty-seven and twenty-four, for the same 
cause, stifled themselves with charcoal. 

This variety of modes is curious. There 
was published some years ago in the Annales 
@ Hygieine a memoir on suicides committed by 
persons in the different stages of life, in which 
the author, who has examined about nine hun- 
dred judicial accounts of suicides in Paris, 
thinks himself warranted in assuming (1) that 
philosophical or premeditated suicide takes 
place usually during the night, and a little be- 
fore daybreak ; (2) that accidental or unpre- 
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meditated suicide takes place during the day, 
because it is then that the occasional causes 
arise, such as quarrels, bad news, losses at play, 
intemperance, etc. At every age men choose 
particular modes of committing suicide. In 
youth he has recourse to hanging, which he 
soon abandons for fire-arms. In proportion as 
his vigor declines he returns to his first mode, 
and it is most commonly by hanging that the 
old man perishes who puts an end to his exist- 
ence. The following table shows the mode of 
suicide most common at different ages, but the 
the author has oddly enough omitted to take 
cognizance of poisoning and drowning: 


Age. Pistol. Hanging 
TE avecevccccncucceceneses 61 63 
og _ ree 283 52 
BO ngbe0cesbcebntenatccnsd 182 94 
TP ahcwssanses sncecendand 150 188 
GIG <tannvedanesssenesene 161 256 
GR Wine cic ctnececcenccecsses 126 235 
PP iikis cc cntcescncecesesces 35 107 
had pnaceuslicttnnninacomaias 2 - 

Piss ccowsaensssesccesess 1,000 1,000 


[It would be an interesting fact could we 
know what proportion of suicides were relig- 
iously disposed, and what were pronounced in- 
fidels or opposed to religious observances. We 
take the ground that it is only the insane, the 
diseased, and the irreligious who take their 
own lives. Among the causes which conduce 
to warped minds are the several varieties of 
dissipation. If one’s blood is rendered impure 
by improper living, by the use of tobacco, or 
by alcoholic stimulants, he or she is more liable 
to attacks of melancholy, timidity, wretched- 
ness, and crushing fear. A brave man never 
committed suicide. It is only cowards who 
kill themselves. ] 


oe 
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CoLor-BLINDNESs.—An instrument has been 
invented in Germany for testing color-blind- 
ness. It consists of a rotating apparatus, which 
moves a disk whose center is a circle, one half 
black and the other white; outside of this is a 
ring, half red and half green, then another ring 
of violet and red, then the outside ring of violet 
and green. When rapidly rotated, the center 
appears to be colored gray—that is, black and 
white mixed. To a green-blind person the 
middle ring will appear gray, that being the 
result to him of a mixture of violet and red. 
The outer ring will appear gray to the red- 
blind patient, and the inner gray to the violet- 
blind. By the use of this most ingenious in- 
strument, a large number of patients may be 
simultaneously examined for one or more kinds 
of color-blindness.— The Graphic, 





[There are many persons who are defective 
in one or more of the other faculties, as above, 
in the organ of Color. One has an exquisite 
sense of the harmony of sounds; and composes 
music as easily and naturally as another 
writes poetry, rhyme, or prose. Another can 
do neither well, but can invent, work with 
tools, compute in figures, etc. One is deferential 
and devout, through large Veneration, while 
another, who is deficient in this organ, is in- 
different to sacred subjects or religious cere- 
monies, Can there be a method devised by 
which one’s other mental powers may be ex- 
actly measured as in the matter of partial 
color-blindness ? Phrenological observation 
approximates more closely to this than any- 
thing else yet discovered. By it persons may 
be classified into groups, criminals into classes, 
and students in their more appropriate studies. 
Then, by the aid of Phrenology, we may know, 
with tolerable accuracy, who is and who is not 
adapted to particular callings or pursuits in 
life, so that the “ right man may be put in the 
right place”—a matter, considering the numer- 
ous failures in life, of some importance. ] 

———_90e—_—__—__ 


Cause or Desrtity.—The brain is the fount- 
ain of nervous energy to the whole body, and 
many individuals are habitual invalids, with- 
out actually laboring under any ordinary rec- 
ognized disease, solely from defective or irreg- 
ular exercise of the nervous system. In such 
cases, not only the mind in its feelings and in- 
tellectual capacity suffers debility, but all the 
functions of the body participate in its languor, 
because all of them receive a diminished and 
vitiated supply of the nervous stimulus, a due 
share of which is essential to their healthy ac- 
tion. The first steps, therefore, toward estab- 
lishing the regular exercise of the brain, is to 
educate and train it in youth, keeping the body 
healthy, and regularly exercised as well. 

——29o——_“—__ 


A Spetirne Lesson.—The following list of 
twenty words was used for the examination 
of applicants for admission to the junior class 
of one of the St. Louis high schools this sum- 
mer. There were 449 applicants. We print 
the number who failed to spell each word cor- 
rectly: Indelible, 184; lattice, 38; millinery, 
151 ; eligible, 171; sibylline, 415; oxygen, 87; 
adjacent, 51; business, 56 ; hyena, 139 ; weasel, 
104; massacre, 86; sulphur, 83; syllable, 17; 
vermilion, 882; familiar, 96; chimney, 13 ; ven- 
geance, 215; rhinoceros, 121; valuing, 242; 
guarantee, 125. 
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OUR RELIGIOUS BODIES 


AND THEIR REPRESENTATIVES 
_——— 
NE of the most conspicuous features of 


modern periodical literature is the nu- 
merous publications devoted to the interests 
of religious sects or societies. In the United 
States there are even hundreds of such publi- 
cations, chiefly weekly issues; some denomi- 
nations, like the Roman Catholic, Hebrew, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopal, Baptist, 
having each a half-dozen or more of such 
paper organs, representative of their differen- 
tial phases of faith and practice. Then, too, 
there are “ union” organs, edited by a corps of 
clergymen of different denominational connec- 
tions, but professedly co-operating in a literary 
way with the view to encouraging Christian 
fellowship and sympathy among all members 
of the great church of God. We have before 
us the first number of a candidate for public 
patronage, The Working Church, which is ed- 
ited by three ministers, each prominent in a 
sect different from that of the others; and as 
we glance down its neatly-ordered columns, we 
notice the utterences of contributors who, by 
“ profession,” are linked with still other sects. 
We need not say that such apparent loosening 
of the bonds of special attachment is gratify- 
ing, believing, as we do, in the one-faith prin- 
ciple. 

In the present number we have a series of 
sketches of a dozen gentlemen prominent in 
their connection with the religious press of 
New York, and nearly all prominent as active 
ministers in their respective denominations. 





The sects having the largest constituency, and 
hence exercising the most influence upon pop- 
ular moral sentiment, are represented in the 
series. The adult reader will at once recognize 
some old title which has been familiar to him 
since childhood, perhaps, but whose editor he 
has never seen, either in substantial form and 
presence, or in counterfeit presentment, before. 
The names of the Observer, Hvangelist, Advo- 
cate, Intelligencer, Messenger, Leader, etc., are 
dear to many honest Christian hearts, and now 
for the first time, it may be, they are gratified 
with a glimpse of the countenances, and a few 
facts concerning the lives of the men to whom 
the control of such important newspapers has 
been intrusted. 

As individuals differ in education, organiza- 
tion, and association, so they differ in religious 
opinion, and it is by no means wonderful, there- 
fore, that there are so many different religious 
sects. If we examine, phrenologically, the 
persons grouped in one congregation, let it be 
one of the oldest of our religious bodies, and 
one of the most harmonious in its operations, 
we will find marked phases of thought and 
opinion on any given topic of faith and prac- 
tice. When their views are critically analyzed, 
scarcely two will be found to hold exactly the 
same opinion. They are held together by 
some predominating influence, by, as is usually 
the case, the master mind of their bishop, or 
their minister, or some aim which enlists their 
pride, emulation, and sympathy, and so gives 
them common cause. We have known, and so 
has the reader, large congregations maintained 
for years by the might of a single brain, and 
when, by removal or death, that one influence 
was withdrawn, tbe element of disintegration 
—discord—almost immediately sprang up, and 
the once powerful, flourishing societies became 
scenes of division and strife. 

Very few men and women in the vast aggre- 
gate of society are radical in practice; hence 
the tendency to array themselves under the 
banner of that sect, church, or society which 
approximates their views, -especially as man 
yearns for sympathy in the matters which af- 
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fect his soul-life even more than in the merely 
practical and external concerns of existence. 
As one glances over the religious world, he 
can readily point out those communities, on ac- 
count of their comparative weakness numeri- 
cally, whose members are distinguished for 
pronounced radicalism. The great sects, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
and Roman Catholics, even, have in modern 
times assumed a moderate tone, apparently 
avoiding the utterance of anything manifestly 
dogmatic in pulpit theology. In fact, a genu- 
ine doctrinal sermon is a rarity now-a-days. 

In allusion to this apparent indifference to 
what was once the prevailing pulpit habit, the 
New York Methodist quotes the Christian 
Leader as follows : 

“We are quite convinced that the point is 
one- which presses with more and more seri- 
ousness in the practical experience of all Pro- 
testant churches. The ill accord in which so 
many find themselves with the written creed 
of their church, and the great uncertainty they 
feel as to the exact doctrinal position they oc- 
cupy, disincline them to enter into dogmatics, 
except, occasionally perhaps, as inquirers. In 
the orthodox churches, particularly, this con- 
dition of mind is frequently met. Old-fash- 
ioned orthodoxy is practically a thing of the 
past with the great mass of the communicants 
and adherents of these churches. New-fash- 
ioned orthodoxy is still a thing without form, 
and therefore a thing which no one is compe- 
tent to describe, much less teach. In such a 
halting-space as the orthodox church at this 
hour occupies, it is simply a necessity of their 
situation that its members, whether clerical or 
lay, should sympathize with the mood of the 
family, and deal as little as possible in definite 
doctrinal statement.” 

The Methodist, in commenting on its Univer- 
salist contemporary, says: 

“ We suppose that (with whatever local ex- 
ceptions) most Christian observers of the times 
must admit the general fact here affirmed. 
There is a prevailing indisposition among the 
people to hear elaborate dogmatic preaching.” 





Y»© with all this seeming growth of liberal- 
ity and Christian charity, the thorough church 
member can be said to exhibit the tendency of 
his religious thought in the structure of his 
head, and even in the quality of his tempera- 
ment. Your true Presbyterian is distinguished 
by a strong development of Conscientiousness, 
Firmness, and Self-Esteem, qualities which 
gave Calvin the force and earnestness requisite 
to plant the seed which afterward sprouted 
and grew into so strong a tree. Your real 
Episcopalian is marked by characteristics ot 
courtesy, culture, refinement, credulity, and 
reverence, which have descended to him from 
those old fathers away back to apostolic times, 
who were conservative at once of the learning 
of the times, and of the doctrines and order of 
the church over which they bore rule. Hence, 
as a general thing, his opinions are flavored 
with asceticism. Your Methodist has much of 
the same organization, but less Ideality, more 
sociality, and a stronger development of the 
observing faculties, and less of that faculty 
which conforms to established usage and re- 
spects ancient traditions. Wesley and White- 
field were iconoclasts in their way. Your 
Roman Catholic, taking the average man, is 
known for a good degree of Veneration, Mar- 
velousness, Firmness, and Ideality, with mod- 
erate reflective intellect, a robust energy, and 
not a very marked sense of personal accounta- 
bility, especially as compared with the follow- 
ers of Calvin and John Knox. Your Baptist 
is a man of strong temperamental organization, 
marked Firmness, Conscientiousness, and Cau- 
tiousness; he is prudent, circumspect, appre- 
ciative of the law-governing meum and tuum, 
and reticent. In social freedom, however, he 
even exceeds the Methodist. The Sweden- 
borgian is eminent for his high and expanded 
top-head; he has large Veneration, Human 
Nature, and Spirituality, with a predominance 
of the reflective intellect. The Universalist 
commands our attention for his strong Benev- 
olence, broad and comprehensive intellect, 
practicality and indifference to forms and 
ceremonies. Ard so we might go on throngh 
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the list of schools of religion, giving an out- 
line which would not be regarded as an unfair 
portrait of their supporters. The question of 
truth and error—who is right and who is 
wrong ?—we would leave to each one. Of that 
we have no jurisdiction. But we have a right 





to say that each is expected to do his or her 
duty in that state of life in which he or she 
has been placed, and that God will judge the 
soul as to whether or not it has profited by 
the light which has been given for its illumina- 
tion. 


—+04—__—_ 


BRAIN 


HE Philadelphia Hveniny Star lately con- 

tained a report of a discussion on insan- 
ity, which recently took place at a meeting of 
the Medical Society of St. Louis, Mo. As 
usual, when medical questions are debated, the 
doctors disagreed. But the salient point of 
the controversy was the proposition advanced 
by Dr. M. M. Pullen, in the following words: 
“To my mind it has been proved, beyond a 
doubt, that the brain secretes thought as the 
liver secretes bile.” 

To this proposition Dr. R. T. Trall replies, 
through the Star, in the following language: 

Now, bile is not a secretion, but an excre- 
tion. Bile is a product of disintegration, and 
its formation a part of the general process of 
purification. It is formed of the waste and 
effete matters of the system. Can thinking be 
an eliminating process? If so, then mind 
itself is only a process by which the vital 
organism gets rid of something that has per- 
formed its office and become excrementitious. 

When the liver is torpid the elements that 
should be excreted in the form of bile are left 
in the blood, and the person is affected with 
jaundice, cutaneous eruptions, or has a “ bilious 
humor.” If the brain secretes thought, and, 
becoming inactive, fails to perform its duty, 
what become of the thought elements? Do 
they accumulate in the blood and render the 
patient thoughtful all through? Do the ele- 
ments that should have been eliminated in the 
form of thought break out on the skin? Or do 
they constitute a thoughtful humor? 

It strikes me that our medical friends in the 
West are seeking mind in the wrong direction. 
To regard thought asa secretion is reducing 
mentality, affection, reasoning, soul, spirit, or 
whatever there is of us distinct from the ma- 
terial organization that perishes, to a mere pro- 
cess, or circumstance, that has no absolute ex- 
istence in and of itself, but is merely a transient 
manifestation of matter, as is said of nascent 
oxygen being ozone, or electricity being a mode 
of motion. 





AND THOUGHT. 


To say that mind is a property, or the effect 
of organization, is to reverse the order of nature. 
Mind is the cause of organization. Bodies do 
not create mind, but mind creates them. The 
house does not make the tenant, but the person 
constructs the habitation. Nothing can form 
or produce anything superior to itself; effects 
can never be greater than their causes; nor can 
matter originate or produce anything different 
from matter; and as mind is entirely different 
from matter, in all of its laws, qualities, and 
manifestations, it follows that it has an exist- 
ence independent of matter. 

The secretions of the human organism are 
certain fluids to be used in its formative pro- 
cesses, as saliva, gastric juice, etc. Thought is 
no more like saliva or gastric juice than it is like 
a potato or a pumpkin. It is no‘more like bile 
than it is like a rotten apple or decayed cabbage. 

What is thought? If the learned medical gen- 
tlemen had undertaken to explain the meaning 
of this word, they might have been led into a 
very different way of thinking. And here a 
little Phrenology applied to the subject makes 
everything intelligible. Thought is mental rec- 
ognition. When the mind, through its general 
organ, the brain, and through its special in- 
strumentalities, the five senses, takes cognizance 
of an object or thing, that recognition is a 
thought, a perception, an idea, a fact. Secre- 
tions and excretions only relate to the vital 
processes. Thought relates to external objects 
gnd other beings. A recognition of several ob- 
jects or things constitutes thinking ; a recog- 
nition of their relations to each other is the 
mental process of comparison ; and a recogni- 
tion of the principles into which the facts or 
data of knowledge (thoughts) may be arranged 
is the mental operation of reasoning. 

If thought is a secretion so is feeling, and so 
are all mental phenomena; and the great mys- 
terious “ ego” of the metaphysicians is nothing 
but a molecular transformation, or a chemical 
decomposition. But herein is the puzzle for 
the medical gentlemen of St. Louis. How are 
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thoughts and feelings, on the theory of secretion, 
communicated from one person to another ? 
Secretions, as all physicians know, can not be 
transferred from one person to another. How 
about loving, hating, opinions, education, etc. ? 


Are they, too, secretions? And how about 
dreams, somnambulism, clairvoyance, judg- 
ment, will, memory, conscience, etc ? Are these 
secretions? Will the medical gentlemen afore- 
said please explain? 


—#*_7¢9e—__ 


PHRENOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION. 





F Phrenology is true it ought to be widely 

disseminated. We have observed that 
both newspapers and the common conversa- 
tion of the people seem to be more “ at sea,” 
and more indefinite when the subject of mind 
and disposition is the topic than in respect 
to almost anything else. In the criminal 
trials which arrest the attention of the pub- 
lic, the “learned” counsel always speak of 
integrity as the result of judgment rather 
than of a special faculty for the appreciation 
of right and duty. Thus, those who ought 
to know enough of mind to talk somewhat 
accurately about it, show a sad lack of infor- 
mation on the subject, and even ministers, 
following the old metaphysical philosophy, 
are sometimes quite as obtuse in their con- 
ceptions of mind as are editors and lawyers. 
They speak of the Will as presiding over the 
whole man, as if the Will were a kind of 
superior tyrant, and not a part of the man 
himself. 

The study of Phrenology in schools and 
families would do much to elevate the hu- 
man race in morals and intelligence, because 
it would give a better comprehension of in- 
dividual responsibility and of the laws of 
mental action. If adults or children regard 
themselves as possessed of but a single men- 
tal or moral element, and suppose themselves 
to be swept onward without power of resist- 
ance or self-regulation by a malign element 
called a perverted Will, they will make little 
intelligent effort in the direction of self-regu- 
lation. A child ten years old can be made 
to understand the nature of Cautiousness as 
a distinct element of character; and also the 
functions of Combativeness, which inspires 
anger and courage ; of Acquisitiveness, which 
recognizes property; of Approbativeness, 
which, if perverted, leads to vanity, and nat- 
urally gives respect for other people’s opin- 
ions, and a desire for reputation. Every 
social feeling can be analyzed, and even made 





clear to the comprehension of the mind of a 
child so that it will appreciate Friendship, 
and every other social impulse. The various 
moral attributes also can be thus set forth so 
that a child of ten can have a better idea of 
their true nature than do the majority of men 
who graduate from colleges where they are 
instructed under the old metaphysical sys- 
tem. 34 

We commend, then, to all who read the 
JOURNAL, the propriety of training their 
children to a clear understanding of the 
nature of the different mental faculties, so 
that Phrenology in the family shall be as 
common as the multiplication table. And, 
in conjunction with Phrenology, Physiology 
should be taught. Some cheap and practi- 
cal work should be introduced in every fam- 
ily, so that the functions of digestion, nutri- 
tion, and the laws that pertain to the nervous 
system, may be understood, and the necessity 
for a healthy condition of the skin and of 
pure air be appreciated. 

These things properly understood, we do 
not mean to say technically understood, as 
requisite for a physician, but such knowledge 
as a child of fifteen could obtain of physiol- 
ogy, would, we think, obviate in a wonderful 
degree the ill health of the world, and prob- 
ably add ten years to the average life of the 
people. 

When we find that not one man in ten 
knows where his stomach is located, and is 
quite as likely to lay his hand on the region 
of his heart or lungs as anywhere, it is hardly 
to be supposed that the people will so appre- 
ciate the laws of life as to know how to take 
good care of themselves. 

We have often noticed that a man who has ~ 
learned to drive a horse properly, no matter 
if he can not read his name in print, will 
have found out what the horse may eat, and 
how he should be driven and cared for. But 
such men will thus provide for their beast 
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with all wisdom and care, and then sit 
down to their own supper and eat three times 
as much carbonaceous matter in the shape of 
ham and eggs, gravy, mince pie, and the 
like, as their constitution can bear, and, on 
awaking the next morning with a splitting 
headache, nausea, and fever, wonder what in 
the world can be the matter. The horse is 
ready to do a day’s work, and is anxious for 
his breakfast, but the driver is sick. 

And there is just as much ignorance in ref- 
erence to the proper conduct of the mental 
life. Men feel insulted and think their whole 
nature is angry. They feel a desire for prop- 





erty, and think every element of their being 
is engaged in the selfish acquisition. When 
they learn that avarice originates in extra 
active Acquisitiveness; that anger comes 
from a perverted activity of one or two or- 
gans; that vanity and undue display have 
their basis in abnormal Approbativeness, they 
will begin to know how to regulate and re- 
strain one part of their nature, and encourage 
and foster those elements which are weak ; 
and they will at least understand, when 
tempted through an undue activity of a sin- 
gle faculty, that their whole nature is not 
entirely warped and corrupted. 





uy font and Is esourges. 


That which makes a good Constitation must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
itamce, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





WARD HUNT, 


JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


OT long since the venerable Judge Nel- 
son resigned his seat in the Supreme 
Court of the United States on account of his 
advanced age. Immediately the grave ques- 
tion arose as to whom the President should 
give the appointment necessary to fill the 
vacancy. The mantle which the ex-Justice 
had worn so many years and with so much 
honor, has fallen upon Judge Ward Hunt, a 
gentleman of profound legal acquirements 
and long judicial experience, having occu- 
pied a seat in the New York Court of Ap- 
peals for a number of years, and near the 
close of his term having filled the important 
function of Chief-Justice. We had occasion 
to notice this gentleman a year or two since 
in a sketch which we then published. 
Justice Ward possesses a fine head. It is 
symmetrically molded, high in the crown, 
long from the ear forward, broad in the up- 
per side-head, and indicating a temperament 
of fine quality. 
There is much strength evinced, but it is 
‘ that mental power which exhibits itself in 
comprehension and outreach of thought. He 
possesses much ready practical judgment. 
The fullness of the forehead shows quick per- 
ception, excellence of memory, closeness of 





criticism ; and the elevation of the forehead 
indicates ability in forming clear and accu- 
rate opinions, with little or no hesitation. 
As a general thing, we consider him more 
distinguished for common sense and practi- 
cal judgment than for theoretical speculation 
or fine-spun theories. His judicial opinions, 
if we derive correct inferences from the por- 
trait before us, would hold chiefly to the 
facts and hard logic of the case under con- 
sideration. The development in the upper 
part of the head, particularly the crown, 
shows steadiness of opinion, strong sense of 
personal honor, and a high appreciation of 
his relations as a man among men. He has 
breadth enough of head to indicate economy, 
prudence, and circumspection. His force 
and dignity indicate a resemblance to the 
father’s side, while his temperament, cast of 
intellect, moral and social nature, show a 
strong resemblance to his mother’s side. 

He was born in Utica, Oneida Co., N. Y., 
on the 4th of June, 1810. His family, in its 
earlier members, is of English origin, but for 
a century and a half the branch to which 
Judge Hunt belongs has been resident in 
New York. His father was a gentleman of 
education, for many years cashier of the old 
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Bank of Utica. At the early age of fourteen 
young Hunt lost the care and affection of a 
most excellent mother, who is still well re- 
membered as a woman of genial manners, a 
ready sympathy, and fine intellect. He en- 
joyed the advantages of a liberal education. 
Entering Union College, Schenectady, in his 
seventeenth year, he pursued the course of 
study prescribed with credit, and was grad- 





Bank of Utica, and the excellent social stand- 
ing which it had in Oneida County greatly 
contributed to the young lawyer's business. 
Not long afterward he formed a partnership 
relation with Judge Denio, which added 
very materially to his professional prospects. 

As an advocate he was always a deliberate 
and methodical speaker, making no preten- 
sion to mere rhetorical display, although he 

















uated honorably. From the college curricu- 
lum he proceeded to the study of law. 

He attended a course of lectures in the 
law school of Judge Gould at Litchfield, 
Conn., and then returned to Utica, where he 
entered the office of the eminent. jurist, Hi- 
ram Denio. In 1831 he was admitted to the 
bar, and immediately commenced the prac- 
tice of his chosen profession. The official 
position of his father, in connection with the 





possesses an aptness in illustrative anecdote, 
and allusion which pleasantly enlivens his 
more formal speech, as it does also his ordi- 
nary conversation. In the course of his or- 
dinary practice he was connected with some 
of the most important trials in the country, 
and won distinction for clearness of mind 
and fairness in the prosecution of his cases. 
In 1838 he was nominated for the Assem- 
bly of New York, and was elected; and then 
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renominated and re-elected in 1839. In 1865 
he was nominated by the Republicans as 
their candidate for a seat in the Court of Ap- 
peals, and was carried into that responsible 
position by a majority of over 32,000 votes. 
The judicial office which he then assumed 
had been long and most ably occupied by his 
early partner, Judge Denio. The resignation 
of one Judge in the same Court, and the 
death of the Chief-Justice, concurred to ad- 
vance Judge Hunt to the position of Chief 





of the bench. His course has been marked 
by an eminent ability and conscientious dis- 
charge of duty, and now, that he has been 
elevated to the highest judicial position in 
the country, the bar at large, without regard 
to political distinctions, exhibits a high de- 


gree of satisfaction with the appointment. 

He is a gentleman of good height, fine ap 
pearance, of dignified and polished manners, 
quite filling our idea of what a man should 
be who has to discharge the functions of so 
important a place. 


—_+0e—_—_ 


AMERICAN WORKING PEOPLE, 
AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION. 


HE Scientific American foots up the whole 
number of working people in the United 
States at 12,505,923. The number of inhabit- 
ants in the country is 38,558,371, so that the 
active workers constitute very nearly one-third 
of the entire population, the ratio having con- 
siderably increased since the census of 1860, at 
which time it barely exceeded one-quarter. 
10,669,436 are males, and 1,836,487 females. 
Between the ages of ten and fifteen years, the 
males outnumber the females in a ratio of 
nearly three to one ; between sixteen and fifty- 


nine years the ratio increases to nearly six to. 


one; while at ages above sixty years there are 
more than twelve times as many men at work 
as there are women. These figures apply to 
the men and women in actual outside employ- 
ment. It will be noticed that as the women 
grow older, their numbers in proportion to the 
men decrease. This is accounted for by their 
marrying, abandoning their employments, and 
settling down to the household. 
A MISTAKE CORRECTED. 

Now, the population of the country may be 
estimated to be divided into 8,000,000 families, 
each of which has a woman for one of its heads. 
She is not considered as a worker in the fore- 
going calculations as given by the census, 
although the poor man’s wife has far more 
labor to perform than her unmarried sister who 
works her ten hours a day. The cares of 
housekeeping and the rearing of children are 
the heaviest of burdens, and the woman that 
conscientiously fulfils her perpetual round of 
wifely duties, ought surely to be classed first 
on the list of those who earn their bread by 
hard work. In at least 7,000,000 families the 
lot of the wife and mother is no sinecure ; so 
that in reality we find that the working women 





and the working-men are not only nearly equal 
in point of numbers, but there is a balance on 
the side of the women in the shape of unend- 
ing labor, the most monotonous and thankless 


in existence. 
NATIVITY. 


Out of the number of working people above 
mentioned, 9,802,038 were born in the United 
States; 949,164 in Ireland; 836,502 in Germa- 
ny; 301,779 in England and Wales; 189,307 in 
British America; 109,681 in Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark ; 71,993 in Scotland; 58,197 in 
France, and 46,300 in China and Japan. There 
are from three to four times more Americans 
engaged in useful labor than foreigners. 


OCCUPATIONS. 
Regarding occupation, 5,992,471 are devoted 
to agriculture ; 2,707,421 to manufactures, min- 
ing, and mechanical pursuits; 2,684,793 are 
rendering professional and personal services ; 
and 1,119,238 are epgaged in trade and transpor- 
tation. Comparing the different callings of the 
inhabitants of foreign nativities, we find that 
of the Germans the Jargest numbers are en- 
gaged in manufactures, and the least in domes- 
tic service. Of the Irish, the laborers and ser- 
vants nearly equal, numerically, all the other 
occupations together. The English, Welsh, 
Scotch, and British Americans have a majority 
in manufacturing pursuits, and the least num- 
bers in trade and transportation. Among the 
Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians, those devoted 
to agriculture constitute much the larger por- 
tion, while those following trades are consider- 
ably in the minority. The Japanese and Chi- 
nese are principally engaged in manufacture. 
Many of these nations enter domestic service, 
but a small portion devoting themselves to ag- 
riculture or trade. 
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The largest part of the population engaged 
in any single occupation are the planters and 
farmers, numbering 2,982,573. The farm labor- 
ers are nearly as numerous, reaching 2,880,045. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PRODUCERS. 

In manufacturing and mechanical occupa- 
tions, the carpenters take the lead, numbering 
344,596. Next in order come the boot and 
shoe-makers, tailors, miners, and blacksmiths, 
ranging in numbers between 171,000 and 141,- 
000. Then the milliners, brick and stone 
masons, and painters, each trade averaging 
between 92,000 and 85,000. Then follow the 
machinists, nearly 55,000, and next the saw- 
miN hands, butchers, cabinet-makers, carriage- 
makers, coopers, and millers, each branch rang- 
ing in numbers between 50,000 and 40,000. 
The printers, harness-makers, and tinners avy- 
erage between 40,000 and 30,000, and the tan- 
ners, cigar-makers, bakers, fishmen, brick and 
tile makers, marble and stone cutters, plaster- 
ers and wheelwrights, between 30,000 and 
20,000. 

The number of manufacturers returned is 
42,905. In the various factories throughout 
the country there are 111,606 operatives in 
cotton mills, 81,000 in iron works, 58,836 in 
woolen mills, 41,619 in works not specified, 
11,985 in tobacco factories, and 12,469 in paper 
mills. The aggregate number of clerks, sales- 
men, bookkeepers, and commercial travelers is 
275,086, more than that of any trade except the 
carpenters. The railroads throughout the 
country furnish employment for 1,902 officials, 
and 161,401 clerks and employés. The express 
companies require the services of 75 officials 
and 9,321 clerks and employés, and the various 
street car lines, 88 officials and 5,103 employés. 

Of those gaining their living afloat, there are 
56,063 sailors, 7,338 canal-men, and 7,975 steam- 
boat employés. The hackmen, teamsters, and 
draymen number 120,975. 

THE PROFESSIONS, CONSUMERS, ETC. 

There are 62,383 physicians and surgeons, or 
an average of one to look out for the health of 
every 618 people. The clergymen number 43,- 
874, or one to take charge of the spiritual wel- 
fare of every 879 souls; and, finally, there are 
40,736 lawyers, or one to adjust or foment 
quarrels among every 946 of the population. 
Education is instilled into the minds of youth by 
136,570 teachers, and the washing of the entire 
nation is done by 60,906 launderers and laun- 
dresses. The laborers number 1,031,066, and 
the domestic servants 971,043. Our great ho- 
tels and restaurants furnish employment to 
94,170 people, and the livery stables to 26,090 





more. The office-holders, national, State, and 
municipal, outnumber the members of any of 
the liberal professions, there being 67,912. It 
takes 23,935 barbers to shave the male portion 
of the population, and 15,667 nurses to attend 
the sick. 12,785 boarding-house keepers offer 
the “comforts of refined homes” to the unsus- 
pecting public. 6,519 musicians make up the 
total of the various orchestras and bands. 
The journalists number but 5,286, although 
there are 6,432 periodicals published. This 
discrepancy can only be explained under the 
supposition that the census-takers did not con- 
sider the individuals who, while engaged in 
other callings, edit country newspapers by 
means of scissors and paste, as belonging to 
the profession. Finally, the officers of the 
army and navy are numerically the least, there 
being but 2,286 in both arms of the service. 


+00 
WEALTH OF THE WEST. 


HE -fifteen States washed by the Ohio, 

Mississippi, and Missouri rivers, give the 

following aggregate of wealth and power in 
Congress by the Census of 1870: 





ation No.of members 

States. n 1870. in Congress. 
REIEER 0000s ccceccacesee 484,471 4 
Sb idiaswesenenesanswens 2,539,891 19 
Ps kéccdactcotvenscasies 1,680,637 13 
BOM. sccctdescsvcccs-500600 1,191,792 9 
BMS innscce sone cccevcwess 864,399 3 
ET . 1,821,011 10 
I ittpenegunesenenne 726,915 6 
RR kcacesencaeccess . 439,706 ~ 3 
BENNER... ..000.000006: 008 827,922 6 
NN sits cidiicctccecee: us 1,721,295 13 
Fa ncvsccevcscesss . 122,993 1 
ee « 2,665,260 21 
WESTIE 6c ceccecisces+ ese 1,258,520 10 
West Virginia........... -- 442,014 3 
Wiseenia....00covcccese -. 1,054,670 8 
Wc cccsccsoceses: 0% 16,841,496 129 


TRUE WEALTH BY THE CENSUS OF 1870. 
Arkansas... $156,394,691 Missouri ..... 1,284,992,897 


Tilinois....... 2,121,680,579 Nebraska .... 69,277,483 
Indiana ..... 1,258,180,543 Ohio......... 2,235,430,300 
WR cocciesese 717,644,750 Tennessee.... 498,237,724 
Kansas. ...... 188,892,014 W. Virginia.. 190,651,491 
Kentucky.... 604,318,552 Wisconsin.... 702,307,329 
Louisiana .... 323,125,666 


Minnesota... 228,909,590  Total...... $10,819,170,914 
Mississippi... 209,197,345 

These States have a population of nearly 
17,000,000, an aggregate wealth of over $10,- 
000,000,000, and 129 of the 292 members of the 
Lower House of Congress. Some of the West- 
ern journals propose to try their strength in 
order to compel Congress to improve all the 
rivers washing these States. 
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LABRADOR AND ITS PEOPLE. 


N interesting account of this land of 

desolation was not long since published 

in the Hvening Post. From it we take the fol- 
lowing : 

On glancing at a map of North America, a 
great projection of land, labeled Labrador, 
1s seen extending between Hudson’s Bay and 
the Atlantic Ocean, being separated from the 
most northern point of Newfoundland by the 
Straits of Belle Isle, which are but twelve 
miles in width. The dimensions of this pen- 
insula are enormous. Its area is 43,000 square 
miles, or equal to the British Islands, France, 
and Prussia combined; and though its climate 
is so severe, it lies between the same parallels 
of latitude as Great,Britain. The difference in 
temperature arises mainly from the fact that 
Britain enjoys the benefit of the Gulf Stream, 
while the Arctic current, laden with ice, washes 
the whole coast of Labrador. On the south- 
east and east Labrador is bounded by the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and the Atlantic ; on the north 
and west by Hudson’s Strait and Hudson’s 
Bay, and on the southwest by Rupert’s River 
and the Mistassini and Bersiamits rivers. Its 
extreme length is 1,100 miles ; its breadth, 470 
miles. Blanc Sablon, near the mouth of the 
Northwest River, is the eastern boundary of the 
Canadian part of Labrador, which includes 
the whole area draining into the river and 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The remaining area, 
draining into Hudson’s Bay, is called East 
Main, and under recent arrangements with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company has passed into the 
jurisdiction of Canada. 

CLIMATE AND SOIL. 

The popular ideas regarding Labrador are 
well founded. Regarded as a whole, there is 
not, perhaps, on the face of the earth a more 
uninviting region as an abode of civilized man 
than Labrador, Terra del Fuego alone except- 
ed. On much of it the snow lies from the end 
of September till the beginning of June. In 
winter the coast is inaccessible, for the most 
part, being blockaded with ice-fields drifting 
from Baffin’s Bay; and in spring and a good 
part of the summer thousands and thousands 
of glittering icebergs, stranded or floating, im- 
part a stern beauty to the grim and rocky 
shores. Storms of a terrific character are fre- 
quent, even in summer. The soil is barren; 





and but for its valuable fisheries of cod, seal, 
and herring, there would be few inducements 
to visit these savage shores. The interior ap- 
pears to be, for the most part, a vast table-land 
of most forbidding aspect. Professor Hind, 
who explored it, describes it thus: “ The table- 
land is two thousand two hundred and forty 
feet above the ocean at the sources of the east 
branch of the Moisic. It is pre-eminently 
sterile, and where the country is not burned 
cariboo moss covers the rocks, with stunted 
spruce, birch, and aspens in the hollows and 
deep ravines. The whole of the table-land is 
strewed with an infinite number of bowlders, 
sometimes three and four deep. These singu- 
lar erratics are perched on the summit of every 
mountain and hill, often on the edges of cliffs, 
and they vary in size from one foot to twenty 
feet in diameter.” 
THE INHABITANTS. 

The whole of this vast wilderness is unin- 
habited by civilized man, with the exception 
of a few settlements on the St. Lawrence and 
Atlantic coasts, and some widely-separated 
posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Wan- 
dering tribes of Esquimaux occupy the north- 
ern coast of Labrador, while nomadic tribes 
of Nasquapee, Wistasini and Montagnais In- 
dians are thinly scattered over the interior. 
The exports, which are chiefly through New- 
foundland, are codfish, salmon, seal, and whale 
oil, and furs. Once the country was rich in 
fur-bearing animals and cariboo or reindeer, 
but these are now greatly reduced in numbers. 
Of the eastern side hardly anything is known 
beyond the coast, which had been carefully 
surveyed by Captain Bayfield. Before his day 
it was on this bleak and dangerous coast that 
the great navigator, Capt. Cook, first displayed 
those talents as a marine surveyor which gain- 
ed for him the patronage of Sir Hugh Palliser, 
and drew public attention to his extraordinary 
enterprise. His charts of Newfoundland, La- 
brador, and the Straits of Belle Isle are, to this 
day, a convincing proof of his fidelity, genius, 
and discernment. 

THE FISHERIES OF LABRADOR. 

During the brief Labrador summer the 
whole coast, for five hundred miles north of 
the Straits of Belle Isle, swarms with fisher- 
men from Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Canada, 
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and the United States. They are engaged in 
the capture and cure of cod, salmon, and her- 
ring. The total value of these fisheries is not 
less than a million sterling. Even during the 
fishing season the bleak coast is frequently 
swept by storms ; and when returning, late in 
October, fatal disasters are frequent among the 
small fishing craft. In his homeward voyage, 
laden with the proceeds of his summer toil, 
the poor fisherman is often shipwrecked and 
lost; or his ship is dashed to pieces and he 
barely escapes with his life, to find himself a 
beggar, without any provision for the long 
winter which is closing in. 
THE RED INDIANS OF LABRADOR. 

The Indians who inhabit the interior of 
Labrador are all tribes of the once great Al- 
gonquin race, whose domains extended, before 
the arrival of the “ pale-faces,” from the Rocky 
Mountains to Newfoundland, and from Labra- 
dor to the Carolinas. The aborigines of New- 
foundland belonged to that wide-spread race of 
red men. The Montagnards, or Mountaineers, 
as they are commonly called, occupied the 
country along the lower St. Lawrence and the 
Gulf; the Scoffis, Nasquapees and Mistassini 
are the Algonquins of Labrador proper, and 
coterminous with the Esquimaux. The 
Mountaineers, or “ Hunting Indians” of Lab- 
rador, once formed a “great nation,” and 
could bring into the field a thousand warriors 
to repel the incursions of the Esquimaux, 
with whom they were constantly at war, and 
for whom they have still a bitter hatred and 
contempt. 

They are slothful when not excited by war 
or the chase, cruel, revengeful, and supersti- 
tious. Nearly all of them, like the Micmacs 
of Nova Scotia, profess the Roman Catholic 
faith ; but they have imbibed little of the 
spirit of Christianity. They bring down furs 
to the settlements on the coast, and exchange 
them for ammunition and clothing. In the use 
of fire-arms they are very expert ; but they are 
frequently compelled, by a scarcity of ammu- 
nition, to recur for support to their original 
weapons, the bow and arrow, and with these 
they can kill a flying partridge at forty yards 
distance. Their canoes are made of birch- 
bark, and their sledges of a thin birch board, 
shod with slips of bone. The mountaineers 
drew their own sledges, as their dogs are but 
small and used only for the purpose of hunting. 

THE ESQUIMAUX. 

The Esquimaux of Labrador live almost en- 
tirely by fishing. They are partially Chris- 
tianized and civilized through the praiseworthy 





exertions of Moravian missionaries. They ex- 
change furs, oi], and whalebone, for ammuni- 
tion, guns, and clothing at the European settle- 
ments. They are mild, hospitable, and honest. 
They are well provided with a peculiar breed 
of dogs, voracious and fierce, and so like 
wolves that they might easily be mistaken for 
these animals. In winter the Esquimaux trav- 
el with these dogs over the snow at the rate 
of from six to ten miles an hour ; each sledge 
is drawn by ten or twelve dogs, yoked two and 
two, a pair of the most sagacious being placed 
in front as leaders, and the whole guided by a 
long whip, without reins, the lash extending to 
the foremost dogs. Their huts are, in winter, 
embanked with turf and moss, excepting a 
small casement of oiled seal-skin at the top. 
Without any fire but a lamp, these habitations 
are as warm as an oven. The passionate at- 
tachment of the Esquimaux to their frozen 
seas and icy plains is wonderful. They infi- 
nitely prefer their storm-beaten shores to the 
gentle waves and cerulean skies of more tem- 
perate regions. It is clear they are a totally 
different race from the Red Indians of America. 
The Esquimaux are stunted in stature and es- 
sentially Mongolian in physiognomy, having a 
flattened nose, prominent profile, and copper- 
colored skin. It is remarkable that the Esqui- 
maux is the only family common to the Old 
World and the New. 
SCENERY OF LABRADOR. 

Bleak and savage as are the shores of Labra- 
dor, yet the aspects of nature are often pic- 
turesque and grand, and sometimes strangely 
beautiful. The great dark cliffs along the 
coast, beaten and torn by the storms of cen- 
turies, rear their giant forms, that have been 
sculptured by tempests and molded by the 
hands of frost giants, and hewn into their pres- 
ent shape by the thundering blows of the At- 
lantic’s billows. In the summer evenings it is 
grand to see their great shadows falling on the 
surface of the waves, as the sun is setting, and 
the ceaseless music of ocean is heard as it 
laves their jagged sides. But grander still is 
the sight when the wild Atlantic is lashed into 
fury, and, like the onset of an invading host, 
the watery battalions charge up the lofty 
cliffs with desperate fury, as if determined to 
carry the fortress, and fling their spray over 
the loftiest summits. Then, what can equal 
the stern and awful beauty of the ocean when 
laden with the ice-argosies; when the huge 
floes are grinding against one another and 
dashing each other to pieces; and the stately 
icebergs, with their fantastic shapes, their glit- 
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tering pinnacles and dazzling white towers, 
are sailing slowly past, carrying in their bosom 
fragments from the Arctic mountains to help 
in the erection of a new continent, where now 
the ships are sailing over the submarine banks 
of Newfoundland. 

On leaving the coast, and wending one’s way 
inland, although there is not here the grandeur 
of the pine forest or the beauty of the flower- 
clad vale, yet the tapering dark-green firs have 
a beauty of their own; while mosses of every 
hue, wild flowers of the richest colors, ferns 
and grasses tall and graceful, diversify the 
scene. The lover of the picturesque may revel 
in the sight of naked rocks, of towering mount- 





ains, wood and plain. The great prolific moth- 
er clothes these wildernesses with berry- 
bearing plants of all kinds ; raspberries, hurtle- 
berries, cranberries, partridgeberries, bakeap- 
ple-berries, and clusters of wild currants and 
gooseberries. The sportsman finds no lack of 
game. The curlew hover around in vast 
flocks ; the wild geese and ducks, grouse, 
plover, partridges, owls, eagles, hawks, are 
abundant. If nobler quarry is desired, bears, 
wolves, reindeer, martens, foxes can readily be 
found. - The geologist, as well as the botanist, 
may find a field here in tracing the great Lau- 
rentian formations which form the frame-work 
of Labrador. 
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BUILDING WITH ROUGH STONE. 


BY SERENO EDWARDS TODD. 


N many sections of our country, cobble- 
stone, small bowlders, and stone of numer- 
ous forms and sizes are so abundant as to cover 
nearly half the surface of cultivable fields. In 
such localities, dwelling-houses and out-build- 
ings can be erected of no other materials so 
cheaply as with stone, provided the labor is 
supervised by a builder who understands how 
to work the stones of various forms and sizes 
into a wall in an economical manner. The 
grand trouble in building with rough stones is, 
the builder is not familiar with the details of 
the manual operation. A brick-mason, for ex- 
ample, because he has had no experience in 
carrying up walls having a face of cobble-stones 
or of undressed stones, will offer every possible 
objection to such a wall, simply because he 
does not understand how to do the mason work 
in a neat and workmanlike manner. 

Some of the advantages of building with un- 
dressed stone are, the outside walls will actu- 
ally cost less than wooden walls of studs, 
sheathing, siding, and paint; the structure will 
be immensely more endurable, the annual ex- 
pense for painting the exterior will be avoided, 
the expense of lathing the inside will be saved, 
and the dwelling will be much more comfort- 
able both in summer and winter. Everything 
is in favor of building with rough stones wher- 
ever they are so abundant that they can be col- 
lected within a mile or two of the place where 
they are to be used. 

I will now mention the more important de- 
tails, so that any mechanic, or other person, 
who possesses sufficient architectural skill to 
square a foundation wall and seta row of studs 





in a line, either perpendicularly or inclined, as 
may be desirable, can supervise the erection of 
a stone building in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. With a competent superintendent, un- 
skilled laborers may be largely employed to 
fill in the chinks and pour in the grouting. 
With a little instruction, an active boy can be 
taught to lay the chinking stones far better 
than half the masons zill lay them. 

We will assume that a dwelling-house is to 
be erected two stories high. If the external 
wall be fifteen or sixteen inches thick above 
the foundation wall to the second story, the 
wall. will possess sufficient strength for all 
practical purposes. The outer wall of the 
second story need not be more than one foot 
thick. If the mortar is good, a wall of this 
thickness will possess abundant strength. 

After the excavation is properly prepared, 
the first step will be to erect the cellar wall, 
which should be carried up at least six and a 
half feet. Seven would be preferable, and the 
expense of building the wall half a foot higher 
will amount to only a few dollars. 

The great fault with cellars and other under- 
ground apartments is, they are quite too low. 
When a man of only ordinary stature goes into 
a cellar beneath most of the dwellings in the 
country, his hat or head is incessantly bumping 
against the joists. A cellar should always be 
so high in the clear that a tall man can travel in 
it erect, with a basket of fruit on his shoulder, 

The first step toward laying the foundation 
wall will be to set up a row of studs in the cel- 
lar two inches from the point corresponding 
with the face of the wall. The wall will be 
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stronger and better every way if the inside face 
is carried up battering, say twenty or twenty- 
two inches broad at the bottom, and sixteen 
inches thick at the point where the joists for 
the first floor are to rest. In such a case the 
studs must all be set battering, with the lower 
ends in the ground, and the tops held by “ stale- 
afts,” or stay-braces. The studs may be three 
or four feet apart. Now, place a board be- 
tween the studs and the dirt-bank, and put 
strips one inch thick between the studs and the 
board. The intelligent builder will readily 
perceive that the object of those strips is to 
enable him to raise the board without injuring 
the wall. If the stones are cobble, of nearly 
a uniform size, let a course be placed on the 
ground close together, after which let them be 
settled a trifle into the ground with a heavy 
billet of wood or rammer. If the stones are 
of various sizes and shapes, some half-round 
and others flat, lay a course of large ones on the 
ground as closely together as they can be 
placed; then let flat stones be broken with a 
hammer, and the cavities well chinked. When 
the wall has been carried up eight or ten inches, 
let grouting be poured in to fill every interstice. 
The grouting below the surface of the ground 
should be made of one part of good cement, 
and four or five parts of sharp sand. It should 
be thoroughly tempered, and be so thin that it 
will fill every crack and cranny. The grout- 
ing above ground may be made of one bushel 
of the best unslacked lime, one bushel of Ros- 
endale cement, or its equivalent, and fourteen 
to fifteen bushels of clean sand. Sand that is 
half loam is not suitable for building such a 
wall. As soon as the wall is carried up to the 
upper edge of the board, put another board back 
of the studs, and build another course of wall. 





After the joists of the first floor are put 
in their places, let the wall be carried up per- 
pendicularly on the inside against boards, the 
same as in the cellar. If the outer face of the 
wall is to be built of cobble-stones, the stones ~ 
must be assorted by passing them through a 
hole in a board, say five inches in diameter, or 
a hole of four inches, as per the prevailing 
sizes. Let a row or course of the best cobbles 
be laid to a line on the outer face, in good ce- 
ment mortar made with clean sand; after 
which, fill the middle and pour in grouting, 
and level the wall up even with the highest 
points of the outer row of cobbles. By the time 
one course has been completed on every side 
of the structure, the cement will have set, and 
another course can be laid. The outer corners 
of such a wall should be made circular rather 
than at a right angle, as the cobbles on a sharp 
corner are liable to be knocked out with a 
slight touch. 

The pointing between the stones is left rough 
rather than smooth. To fill up any little cav- 
ity, let the mortar be thrown in. A large case- 
knife will be found preferable to a mason’s 
trowel for such a purpose. 

[A remark or two may be added to Mr. 
Todd’s very practical suggestions, to the effect 
that one may use broken stone for building as 
well as bowlders, and make a hoyse at once 
picturesque and durable. In England there 
are many rural mansions and time-honored 
churches which were built of rough stone. 
The refuse of the field and the quarry may be 
utilized and made to serve a valuable purpose 
in affording homes for the people. See our 
little hand-book, entitled Home ror ALL; or, 
The Gravel Wall, or Concrete Mode of Build- 
ing, for other useful hints on the subject.—Eb. ] 


——~9o—__—__ 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH.—No. 2. 


HIS winter of 72-3 has been the sever- 

est known in North Mississippi for twen- 
ty-five years. Cold!—we’ve had it freezing! 
our very water springs scarce trickled at their 
sources; milk has formed ice-cakes three 
hours after being drawn from the cows, and 
eggs cracked open that lay long after being 
laid. The thermometer has ranged below 
zero time and again; the sky overhead worn 
leaden-hued curtains so long one forgot there 


ever was blue and brightness behind them; 


and the snow that has fallen so frequently has 
frozen over, and lain a week at a time with- 





out a sign of thawing. -.Cold weather here 
at the South is much harder to endure than 
up Noth, for several good reasons: first, we 
only h#¥e it by spells; after several days or 
a week of freezes, it turns as warm as April, 
and rains—immediately colds, coughs, pneu- 
monias become the order of the day, for peo- 
ple’s systems are relaxed by the change of 
temperature from extreme cold to summer 
mildness, ahd, as Dr. Trall phrases it, most sig- 
nificantly, they have “caught a very bad heat.” 

In the second place, people here do not 
make provision for protection against ex- 
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treme cold, the winter being so variable ; the 
houses in the country are full of draughts, 
and one may sit in front of our big log fires 
burning his face, while chills run their icy 
fingers down his back. In many white fam- 
ilies, and invariably among the negroes, peo- 
ple never think of shutting a door, except at 
night; and if there are glasses in the win- 
dows, there is always a broken pane, inade- 
quately stopped with rags, for an icy breath 
to whistle through. 

The negro houses are almost universally 
built of logs, the cracks daubed with clay, 
with smoky chimneys, and no windows. The 
poor negroes, who are truly children of the 
sun, hover over their log heaps, and seem 
scarcely able to summon resolution to get out 
of their houses to cut a stick of wood or 
gather broken brush in the forest. They are, 
indeed, as improvident as little children, and 
as yet there seems to be but meager results 
from all efforts to teach them to lay up some- 
thing for future needs. They revel in the 
abundance of to-day, without a thought of 
to-morrow’s possible want. 

Christmas is their grand national holiday 
and festival time, and the ideal meaning of 
the term with them is, “lots of somethin’ 
good to eat.” “’Aint had no Christmas” is 
equivalent to saying that nobody has treated 
them to drinks of whisky, and that they have 
eaten no good dinners at other people’s ex- 
pense. I do not mean to convey the idea 
that they are stingy or inhospitable, for they 
delight above all things to have company and 
gleefully parade the very best they can rake 
and scrape before a crowd of guests; but 
every one of them regards it necessary, in 
order for him to realize Christmas, that he 
must make a visit—and generally the hoarded 
earnings of the few weeks, preceding the 
25th of December, are frittered away, when 
that magic date recurs, on whisky, fire-crack- 
ers, and gunpowder, not to speak of cheese, 
cakes, and crackers. At that time their Ac- 
quisitiveness, which I find well developed 
occasionally, almost disappears in the mani- 
festations of their strong social and convivial 
propensities. 

They are an intensely excitable race, im- 
pressible to the highest degree by all external 
influences; hence reading, if one will lower 
the language to their understandings, pro- 





duces a powerful effect on their minds; their 
ready faith eagerly receives the most improb- 
able statements as truth; indeed, the marvel- 
ous has an immense charm for them, and they 
will interrupt a reader with their exclama- 
tions of delight and grunts of approval, just 
as they do their preacher, who, with every 
picturesque, elaborate, and finely-drawn-out 
metaphor, is answered by a low thunder of 
responses, At their big meetings for prayer 
or preaching, there is always more or less 
“ shouting,” subsequent falling into trances; 
and narrations, with the firmest faith, of 
marvelous visions and experiences. They be- 
lieve in conjuring with all their hearts, and 
ascribe every peculiar ailment that assails 
them to the ill-will of some enemy, who has 
succeeded by incantations and spells in hav- 
ing them “ bluxed” orconjured. They have 
a great fear of the “lake that burns with fire 
and brimstone,” the “devil that walketh 
about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he 
may devour,” and such frightful images oc- 
cur constantly in their exhortations and ser- 
mons; at the same time, they invariably 
speak of one of their number that dies, no 
matter how rampant a swearer, thief, or liar 
he may have been, as having “ gone home.” 
Indeed, it is heterodoxy of the vilest kind 
not to believe that all their dead are happy. 
I have never noticed any disposition among 
them to decorate or protect the graves of 
their dead. They seem less migratory this 
new year than for several preceding, which is 
greatly to their advantage, as by staying on 
one place they accumulate comforts and sup- 
plies; have their turnip patches and sweet 
potato hills, which a move at Christmas al- 
ways makes a dead loss to them. They get 
excellent wages in North Mississippi: $1.50 
a hundred for rail-splitting ; $1.50 a hundred 
for cotton-picking, and farmers readily rent 
them land or run share crops with them, 
advancing provisions, utensils, and gear on 
the simple security of their “setting in” to 
work, Cooks and house servants are a de- 
sideratum in Southern families. The influ- 
ences of the old regime have not yet passed 
away, and false pride still makes people 
strain their incomes to keep up appearances 


* with a show of servants, notwithstanding the 


drawbacks of incompetency, waste, and 
thriftlessness, There is a growing disposi- 
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tion on the part of the freedwomen to keep 
house for themselves, to “ slight” the work 
they take in, and to double their charges 
frequently. The only remedy (and probably 
it is a partial one) lies in personal exertion 
and personal adaptation, more systematic 
housekeeping and the employment of labor- 
saving machines. We want cook-rooms on 





a different. pattern from the old-fashioned 
Southern kitchen, neat enough for the mis- 
tress herself to go in and out without dan- 
ger to her dainty habiliments, water and 
wood “handy,” vapor stoves, steam washing- - 
machines, and a remodeling of our domestic 
economy on the style of that prevailing in 
thrifty New England. vv. D. COVINGTON. 


——_++e—__- 


WORK. 


Work while the arm is young and strong, 
The pulse is high, the eye is bright, 
The nerves are firm; then work with might, 
For the end will come. *T will not be long. 


Work with the brain while the mind is clear, 
“Let your light shine” on the blinded eyes 


Of error that’s stalking in tears and sighs ; 
Let Truth divine ever foremost appear. 


Work while the heart is warm and pure, 

The soul unscarred by festering care. 

Love God, men, things, while you are here ; 
Heart-works the longest will endure. Rk. £. NEIL. 


——3.9o—_—_—- 


DOES THE HUMAN RACE DEGENERATE IN AMERICA? 


HIS is a question of vital importance to 
every American, and, indeed, to the 
whole human race. Whatever opinions may 
be entertained by narrow-minded politicians 
in Europe, it is clear that the welfare of hu- 
manity in all parts of the world depends 
more or less upon the success and happiness 
of the United States of America. Any great 
injury to the United States is an injury to 
the world, and any permanent benefit to 
them is a blessing to the world. 

But I should state the subject I pro- 
pose to discuss: the question is, Have the 
American-born descendants of Europeans, 
who came to what is now the United States 
of America, at an early period, deteriorated 
physically and mentally, or not ? 

English travelers in America have, for a 
long time past, dwelt with great complacency 
upon this subject. In a melancholy, patron- 
izing manner, they decide that the climate 
of America is sooner or later totally destruc- 
tive of all physical or mental vigor, not only 
in the human race, but also in horses, cattle, 
sheep, and dogs. It may (they say) require 
several generations to reduce the descendants 
of the hardy European to complete imbecil- 
ity, but it is only a question of time—the re- 
sult is inevitable. 

Buffon, a French naturalist, of a century 
and more ago, attempted to prove that the 
climate of America was particularly enervat- 
ing to all animal life. 





Dr. Robertson, the Scotch historian, in his 
“History of America,” written about 1765, 
asserts that the European must, of necessity, 
become puny and weak in America, from the 
depressing influences of the climate. He 
says the progeny of domestic animals are 
subject to the same law. However, the Doc- 
tor was kind enough to say, that notwith- 
standing the fact that America was so de- 
structive to animal vigor, vegetable life was 
more luxuriant there than in any other part 
of the world. 

Capt. Francis Maryatt, an English writer 
of some repute, traveled in this country in 
1837-38, and, like most of his class, on his 
return to England, published a book of 
“Travels in America.” 

He described “tall, athletic men, who 
were remarkable fur their narrow shoulders 
and small chests,” He says “such dispro- 
portion between height and breadth of chest 
can not be found in any part of Europe.” 
He also found sickness very common in 
America. 

The last English traveler I shall quote is 
Anthony Trollope, a son of the Mrs. Trollope, 
who gave such an absurd account of the 
“ Yankees,” about 1830. Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope is known chiefly as a novelist. He vis- 
ited the United States in 1861. When he 
returned to England he favored the world with 
two volumes of travels in “ North Ameri- 
ca.” In allusion to a large body of Northern 
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soldiers, whom he saw on the march south- 
ward : “No man who has looked into the 
subject can, I think, doubt that a native 
American has a lower physical development 
than an Irishman, a German, or an English- 
man. They become old sooner and die at an 
earlier age.” (Vol. 2d, page 145.) 

It is true, beyond all doubt, that the cli- 
mate of America effects a great change in the 
constitution and appearance of the Caucasian 
or European race. In foreign countries an 
American can be as easily recognised as an 
Trishman or German in this country. Though 
an important change takes place in the phy- 
sique of the descendants of Europeans in 
America, that change is not necessarily for 
the worse. In fact, in many instances, the 
change is decidedly for the better. It re- 
quires from three to five generations to be 
born here before they become genuine “ na- 
tive Americans.” 

As before mentioned, I propose to investi- 
gate the question of “ degeneracy” only so 
far as it relates to Americans of the present 
time, who are as thoroughly Americanized as 
a nativity of from five or more generations 
can make them. From the first settlement, 
in 1607 to 1873, are 266 years; and allowing 
twenty-five years for one generation, there 
have been ten generations born here, and a 
few years to spare. Six generations go back 
150 years. At this time there are, probably, 
from twelve to sixteen millions of white 
persons living in the United States whose an- 
cestors came here more than 150 years ago. 
The-Southern and Western people say there 
are more delicate and nervous persons, 
ami more slender constitutions in the North 
and East, than can be found in their locali- 
ties. We can not undertake to decide this 
point. The ill health and delicate constitu- 
tions, said to be so common in America, can 
not all be chargeable to the climate. If it 
were the fault of the climate, solely, all would 
be feeble ; whereas millions of Americans are 
as hardy and enduring as any people on 
earth. 

Some twenty years ago a Scotchman, who 
was a contractor on some public works in 
the West, stated to the writer of this, that 
for digging, the Irish were the best men, but 
for chopping timber, teaming, and heary 
lifting, the Americans were unequaled. This 





was the voluntary declaration of a foreigner 
of large experience. 

It is often impossible to decide precisely 
as to what causes feeble constitutions. No 
doubt many persons sink into disease or de- 
bility from bad habits and improper modes 
of living, and transmit their weakness and 
diseases to their children. 

Again, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that persons of peculiar physical constitu- 
tion, emigrating to a country differing in 
nearly everything from their native land, 
should become debilitated ; and their off- 
spring, inheriting their unfortunate peculi- 
arities, should sink still lower, till at length 
such families would be regarded as among 
those who had degenerated from the original 
stock. 

The climate of America seems to act as a 
stimulant upon Europeans; and more parti- 
cularly on their children born here, than 
upon themselves, This is more apparent in 
the descendants of persons from the British 
Isles than upon those from the Continent. 
The first marked change wrought by the 
climate is an increase of stature. This may 
occur in a decade or a century after the ori- 
ginal stock was transplanted to America. 
The stout, broad, pater-familias of five feet 
eight inches, is surprised to see two or three, 
out of perhaps six sons, shoot up to six feet, 
or more, in height. The others may not be 
taller than the father. This tall out-crop is 
often stronger than their parents, but they 
have comparatively narrower chests. In nu- 
merous instances no further change occurs. 
Of the small, but unfortunate class, destined 
to become weak and enervated, or, if we must 
use the term, “ degenerate,” the emasculating 
process always begins subsequent to the in- 
crease of stature. As the generations go on, 
those who become feeble decrease in breadth 
of chest and size of limb more than in 
height. The downward tendency may con- 
tinue through several generations. It may 
be wholly checked, in many instances, and 
greatly retarded in others, by intermarriage 
into healthy families, or by change of occu- 
pation, or by rational modes of living. But 
when nothing prevents the sinking process, 
the unfortnnate subjects at length become 
the very embodiment of weakness. Slender 
in form, small and weak in muscle and nerve, 
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and often unhappy in mind; they seem a 
prey to disease of every kind, 

The descendants of emigrants from the 
British Islands do not, as a general rule, en- 
dure this climate as well as the progeny of 
the settlers from the Continent of Europe. 
The cause of this is, no doubt, in part due 
to greater similarity of climate in many 


‘ points between this country and the Conti- 


nent, while the British climate is in marked 
contrast to ours in nearly everything. We 
have the winters of Siberia and the sum- 
mers of Egypt. The extremes are terrible, 
and must be injurious to feeble constitutions, 
At Quebec, Canada, the extremes of temper- 
ature are nearly one hundred and fifty de- 
grees apart. All the cities of the Atlantic 
coast, from Portland to Baltimore, have a 
summer mean of forty to forty-five degrees 
higher than that of winter. This climate is 
called dry, though it rains or snows on an 
average 125 days in a year. ; 

The climate of the Pacific coast is wholly 
unlike that of the Atlantic side in every par- 
ticular. What effect the unique climate of 
the Pacific slope will have on the human 
constitution remains to be fairly ascertained. 

It has been held that the Caucasian race 
is not yet, in any instance, acclimated in 
America, Since the first three settlements in 
North America, 7. ¢., 1607, 1612, and 1620, an 
average time of 259 years have elapsed. Who 
can decide whether or not this comparatively 
recent period is enough to fully acclimate 
foreign races in a country so unlike their 
own? Besides the outside and tangible in- 
fluences, there may be latent powers in the 
American climate acting on the human or- 
ganism, which are not yet understood. In- 
deed, the hypothesis of acclimation opens 
the way to a theory by which we can ap- 
proximate more nearly to a revelation of the 
mysteries of vitality, and the changes in its 
modus operandi, effected by climate, than any 
other. And who shall say it is not based on 
truth? Though the climate of America 
may change the human constitution, yet it 
it does not, necessarily, weaken it. As before 
remarked, the change may eventuate in just 
the reverse. 

But only a small fraction of the whole pop- 
ulation has really degenerated. The great ma- 
jority of the early settlers were so happily 





adapted to our climate that even the tenth 
generation from them suffers no loss of power. 
The smaller class was deficient in something, 
what, it can not be defined, essential to perfect 
development under new conditions. Conse- 
quently, the ensemble of vital or life-giving 
powers could not act in perfect unison with 
the peculiar demands of the climate. 

This climate is inconstant and trying, but 
bad modes of living, and disregard of the 
laws of health, have produced more disease 
than all other causes combined. 

That the climate of North America is capa- 
ble of producing a sound, hardy race of hu- 
man beings is, proven conclusively by refer- 
ence to the native Indians or Aborigines, In 
early times the Indians, particularly those 
living north of lat. 35°, were, as a whole, as 
physically perfect as any race on earth. 
They were tall, straight, large-boned, with su- 
perb muscular fiber, and endowed with al- 
most unlimited endurance. In an old chron- 
icle of Virginia, of about 1640, there is an 
account of a gigantic and aged Indian chief, 
who occasionally visited the white settle- 
ments. It states that “ he was six and a half 
feet high, and, though of a spare habit, the 
calf of his leg (an object of special admira- 
tion to an Englishman) was twenty-seven 
inches in circumference.” 

If this country could nurture such noble 
specimens of manhood among the “sons of 
the forest,” the conclusion is unavoidable 
that the Caucasian race can attain the same 
high physical development. 

I must add, in conclusion, that Americans 
of every physical status, should take courage, 
since whatever discouragements the present 
may offer, they may rest assured that the 
laws of the Creator will vindicate them- 
selves; and, despite transient aberrations, all 
will come into harmonious action at the 
proper time. P. 

—- 40 


Tue METROPOLITAN MvusEuM OF ART.—The 
Trustees of the Metropolitan.Museum of Art 
af New York have rented a large and splen- 
did building on Fourteenth Street, and will im- 
mediately proceed to prepare it for the recep- 
tion and exhibition of many rare objects al- 
ready in possession of the society. The present 
lease is for eight years, the premises being only 
intended as a temporary place of deposit and 
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exhibition. The permanent buildings for the 
Museum are to be erected in Central Park, and 
will be finished by the time the present lease 
expires. This temporary opening of the Mu- 
seum in the lower part of the city is an excel- 
lent idea, as it will be conveniently accessible 
to all classes of our citizens and to transient 
visitors, who will soon learn to understand and 
appreciate its importance. Among other curi- 
osities that are soon to be placed on exhibition 
is the remarkable collection of Chaldean, Assy- 
rian, Pheenician, and Grecian antiquities, more 
than ten thousand in number, recently discov- 
ered and exhumed in the island of Cyprus by 
the United States Consul, General Di Cesnola. 
This is one of the most valuable collections in 
the world, embracing ancient sculptures, vases, 
coins, and ornaments of the most elaborate 
workmanship and rare beauty. 


+06 


FOREST TREE CULTURE. 


UR people are awaking to a sense of the 

danger of the country becoming stripped 
of its forests, and through the agricultural and 
other publications demands are being made for 
such legislation as may serve to compensate, at 
least in part, for the rapid destruction of grow- 
ing timber. The Evergreen and Forest Tree 
Grower, a monthly, devoted to the consideration 
of the subjects embraced by its title, has a 
valuable article on the imminent need of ac- 
tion of the people in all parts of the country, 
especially in the East, to provide for the future 
by planting trees. From the article we take 
the following practical remarks : 

Having visited the centers of our lumbering 
trade, and carefully gathered statistics, we find 
that at the present rate of waste, seventeen 
years will complete the destruction of our 
pineries. It is estimated that five years will 
suffice for the forests of Maine, once supposed 
to be exhaustless. Soon after our pine is gone 
our fine hard-wood forests (which now supply 
the immense manufactories, the agricultural en- 
terprises and car works) will also be destroyed, 
and then the remaining timber will suffer very 
severe drafts. 

Thirty years will inevitably see large tracts 
at the East denuded of timber, while beautiful 
groves, large enough for building and manu- 
facturing purposes, will adorn many portions 
of the West. If properly cultivated and tend- 
ed, trees will grow to a good size in thirty 
years. There is a great difference between a 
natural and an artificial forest. Before us, as 





we write, is a section of Scotch pine thirteen 
inches through, and the tree was thirty-five 
feet high. Go into many of our well-kept ar- 
tificial forests, and you will find that trees often 
make a diameter of one inch a year and a 
height of two feet; and we have known white 
pines to grow even three and four feet a year. 
The soft woods often show a yearly circle of 
an inch in thickness, giving a diameter of two 
inches a year. 

It is absolutely certain that our vast and fer- 
tile prairies will be adorned with abundant 
forests, while it is equally certain that many 
portions of the East will be denuded before 
the people wake up to the necessities of the 
case. So, if you wish eventually to live in a 
timbered country, “ go West.” 

Again, it is a fact which is fast making itself 
evident, that like many of the European na- 
tions we must plant East and West upon a large 
scale. The ease with which our western soil 
can be cultivated, its freedom from stumps and 
stones, and its cheapness, give every advantage 
to the western planter. But it is said that there 
are immense beds of coal at the East; so there 
are at the West. Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska 
appear to be well stored with coal. 

But too much reliance can not be placed on 
this material. It does not grow, and conse- 
quently it must ultimately become exhausted. 
England supposed she had a supply for a 
thousand years, but last summer a coal panic 
so severely affected the industries of that na- 
tion that the shock was felt almost all over 
the world. England now begins to draw upon 
our eastern mines, and must do so more and 
more, as her own supply is diminished. 


——_- + - > __—__ 


TEMPERANCE IN CANADA.—We are pleased 
to know that alcoholism in Canada has recent- 
ly received asevere blow from the medical pro- 
fession. A manifesto has been published in 
the following terms: 

We, the undersigned members of the med- 
ical profession in Montreal, are of opinion— 

1. That a large proportion of human misery, 
poverty, disease, and crime, is produced by the 
use of alcoholic liquors as a beverage. 

2. That total abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors, whether fermented or distilled, is con- 
sistent with, and conducive to, the highest de- 
gree of physical and mental health and vigor. 

8. That abstinence from intoxicating liquors 
would greatly promote the health, morality, 
and happiness of the people. 

This is signed by twenty-three professors in 
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the medical schools of McGill and Bishop’s 
Colleges, and by seventy-five or more practic- 
ing surgeons, including names of the highest 
eminence in America. There is hope, substan- 
tial hope, for our social reformers when medi- 
cists take so decided a stand. 


5 


WISDOM. 
PERFECTION is the point for which all should 
steadily aim. 
Let us plant the earth with noble deeds, and she 
will yield us children of the sun.— Home. 


THE utmost that severity can do is to make men 
hypocrites; it can never make them converts. 


HE is happy whose circumstances suit his tem- 
per; but he is happier who can suit his temper to 
any circumstances. 


Norutne is more precious than time. Never be 
prodigal of it. As every thread of gold is valu- 
able, so is every minute of time. 


A F1RM faith is the best divinity; a good life is 
the best philosophy; a clean conscience the best 
law; and honesty the best policy. 

THE reign of good principle in the soul carries 
its own evidence in the life, just as that of a good 
government is visible on the face of society. 


THE willingness of American citizens to throw 
their fortunes into the cause of public education 
is without a parallel in my expericnce.— Tyndall. 

Tue successful business man is he who has a 
practical system, and keeps his eye on the little 
expenses, knowing that small leaks sink great 
ships. 

A MAN should first relieve those who are con- 
nected with him by whatever tie, and then, if he 
has anything to spare, may extend his bounty to a 
wider circle.—Johnson, 


WHAT IS REST? 
Rest is not quitting Deeper devotion 
The busy career; Nowhere hath knelt; 
Rest is the fitting Fuller emotion 
Of self toits sphere. Heart never felt. 


’Tis the brook’s motion, ’Tis loving and serving, 
Clear without strife, The highest and best; 
Fleeing to ocean Tis onward ! unswerving, 
After its life. And that is true rest. 

J. 8. Dwight. 

Every look, tone, gesture of a man is a symbol 
of his complete nature. If we apply the micro- 
scope severely enough, we can discern the fine 
organization by which the soul sends itself out in 
every act of the being. And the more perfectly 
developed the creature, the more significant, and 
yet the more mysterious, is every habit, and every 
motion, mightier than habit, of body or soul.— 
Winthrop. 





MIRTH. 





“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 





Says Jones, ‘‘What’s the matter with your 
eye?’”? “Oh, nothin’; only my wife said this 
morning I’d better get up and make a fire; I told 
her to make it herself—that’s all.” 

“*How does that look, eh?” said a big-fisted 
Wall Street man to a friend, holding up one of his 
brawny hands. ‘‘That,’’ said his friend, *‘ looks 
as though you'd gone ‘short’ on your soap.” 

Tun Party (to street urchins): ‘‘ Boy, what do 
you suppose that dog is following me for?” The 
youngster casts a knowing look at him, and read- 
ily replies: ‘‘Guess he takes you for a bone!”’ 

A PRACTICAL EXPLANATION. 


**Charley, what is osculation ?” 
“Osculation, Jenny dear, 
Is a learned expression queer, 
For a nice sensation. 
I put my arm, thus, round your waist, 
This is approximation ; 
You need not fear— 
There’s no one here— 
Your lips quite near, 
I then —”’ e 
“Oh, dear!” 
“* Jenny, that’s osculation !”’ 

A youne preacher having tried to preach a ser- 
mon from the text, ‘‘ Remember Lot’s wife,”’ and 
made a failure, a venerable doctor remarked that 
he “had better thereafter let other people’s wives 
alone.” 

CARL PRETZEL says: ‘* Der young man vot did 
said der vorldt owed him some litin, vas ladely 
turned der door out on ackound he’s landlady vas 
unvilling to dook on her shoulder plade der in- 
debtedness of der vorldt.”’ 


Uncie L.—‘* Now, Sammy, tell me, have you 
read the beautiful story of Joseph?” Sam—‘‘ Oh, 
yes, uncle.”’ ‘* Well, then, what wrong did they 
do when they sold their brother?”” Sam—‘‘ They 
sold him too cheap, uncle, I think.” 


A Liquor seller called upon a local bard to get 

a motto for a new sign-board which he was getting 
painted. He wanted something funny, and the 
poet gave utterance to the following: 

Rum and whiskey, ale and beer; 

Beggars made and mended here. 

When nothing’s left to pay the score, 

I'll take and kick him to the door. 


A RUSTY-LOOKING agriculturist entered @ news- 
paper office recently, and after looking around: 
earnestly enough to elicit an inquiry as to his bus- 
iness, said ‘“‘it wasn’t nothin’ much, but he had 
left a big cucumber here in the fall for a.notice, 
and thought, as how he was in town, he might ran 
in and get it if he was through with it.’” 
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“* Tuts house for sail,’ was the announcement 
a traveler eaw nailed over the door of a humble 
dwelling in New Hampshire. He called the pro- 
prietor to the door and gravely inquired : ‘* When 
is your house going to sail?”” ‘*When some fel- 
ler comes along who can raise the wind,” respond- 
ed the man, with a sly twinkle in his eye, and the 
traveler moved mournfully on. 

“Can you steer?” said the captain. ‘The 
deuce a better hand at the tiller in Kinsale,” re- 
plied Barney. ‘‘ And you know the points of the 
compass, I suppose?’’ ‘A compass! be my faith 
it’s not alone a compass, but a pair of compasses 
I have, that my brother, a carpinthir, left me for 





a keep-sake when he went abroad; but, indeed, as 
for the pints o’ them, I can’t say much, for the 
childer spoilt them intirely borin’ holes in the 
flure.”’ 


A Kentucky editor received the following note 
from a subscriber, asking that a false notice of his 
death might be corrected: ‘Sir, i not is a few er- 
rors in the obituary of myself which appeered in 
your paper of last wensday, i was born in greenup 
co, not caldwell, and my retirement from bisnes in 
1869 was not owin to ill helth, but tu a little 
trouble i had in connection with a horse, and the 
cors of my deth was not small pox. please make 
correetsons for wich i enclose 50 cents.” 








{u entra Pure 





{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general readet. 
Contributions for ** What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our € orrespoudents. 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered 4n this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of an early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. In all cases correspondents should 
give name and residence, as our time is too valuable to te 
spent on anonymous letters. 





Tue Gur Srream.—Please to give 
your readers some account of the Gulf Stream. 

This remarkable marine phenomenon is thus de- 
scribed: Its name is from the Gulf of Mexico, but 
‘it is connected with the equatorial current from 
Africa, one branch of which enters the Caribbean 
Sea at a temperature of 95°. It rushes through 
the ‘‘ Narrows of Bemini,’’ between Florida and 
the Bahama Islands; then turns to the north, 
skirting the coast of the United States; tending 
more and more to the east, till it arrives at the 
bank of Newfoundland, whence its course is 
nearly due east. It may be said generally to de 
scribe a curve from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
shores of the British Islands, Western Europe, 
and North-west Africa, where it dies away, or be- 
comes lost in other currents. Its length is about 
8,000 miles. At the Narrows of Bimini, it is 32 
miles wide, 200 fathoms deep, and flows 5% miles 
per hour; off Cape Hatteras it is 75 miles wide, 
120 fathoms deep, and flows 3% miles per hour. 
As it approaches the shores of Europe it widens, 
and its velocity is reduced to an average of 1 mile 
per hour. 

The maximum temperature of the stream on 
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leaving the Gulf of Mexico is 86°; it parts slowly 
with its heat, losing only 2° in passing through 
10° of latitute; and, after having run 3,000 miles, 
it still preserves—even in winter—the heat of sum- 
mer. In general character it is a great and wide 
stream of heated salt water, larger than all the riv- 
ers of the world together, following a definite 
course, which is only slightly varied. Its current 
is more rapid than that of the Mississippi or Ama- 
zon, and its volume more than 1,000 times greater. 
As far as the Gulf of Carolina, its waters are of a 
deep indigo-blue, so that the line of junction with 
the surrounding water is traceable. This is caused 
by the fact that the waters of the Gulf Stream are 
salter than the surrounding ocean. Its effects on 
climate are astonishing. It raises the temperature 
of the countries on the western shores of Europe, 
especially Ireland, the south-west of England, and 
Western France, greatly mitigating the rigors of 
winter. The quantity of heat radiated from it 
on a summer's day would suffice to raise the tem- 
perature of France and the British Islands from 
freezing-point to summer heat. It affects in a sim- 
ilar way the humidity of these countries, increas- 
ing the rainfall. One cause of the frequent storms 
in the Atlantic may be the difference between the 
temperature of the air of the Gulf Stream and that 
of the surrounding regions. 


Bie Heaps.— Does mental capacity 
depend on the size of the brain? If so, why are 
some of the largest heads the biggest fools ? 


Ans. It is a fundamental doctrine of Phrenolo- 
gy, and of all nature, that size, other conditions be- 
ing equal, is a measure of power. It is true of 
heads. It is true of timber, of iron, of everything. 
But we must compare hickory wood with hickory 
wood, chestnut timber with chestnut timber, pine 
with pine, steel with steel, copper with copper. 
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The little plucky game-cock is more tinely organ- 
ized than the sluggish Shanghai. He is more like 
a fiddle string than like a tow string; whik the 
Shanghai, a great, coarse, awkward fellow, is a 
regular tow string. The fast horse has peculiar 
qualities of fiber and texture, as well as of form, 
which make him fast. The little donkey, or mule, 
will do more work and bear more burden than 
any horse of his size, or, rather, will do more 
work and bear more burden in proportion to his 
size than ordinary horses, consequently his quali- 
ity, endurance, and toughness must be different. 

There can be no effect without a cause adequate 
to produce it. As gold and platinum weigh more 
heavily, size for size, than iron, there must be a 
reason for it. As stecl is harder and more elastic 
than copper, there must be a reason for that; and 
the world accepts this philosophy in everything 
but brain. 

Now, these big-headed fools have brains of poor 
quality. Your thin, wiry, tough man, who is 
quick, strong, and active, like a game-cock, has a 
quality different from one of the great, overgrown, 
fat lubbers that have three inches of slush and fat 
spread over their sluggish carcass. If size is the 
measure of power, why can’t these fat animals 
outwalk and outwork one of the wiry men just 
described ? Nobody expects it. Everybody knows 
that this fat, juicy lump of laziness is of poor, 
eoarse quality. 

Apply this rule to the brain, and it is casy 
enough to understand the matter. There is many 
a large, overgrown brain that has, so to speak, no 
fiber or magnetism in it. But such heads are gen- 
erally connected with dull and sluggish bodies. 
Sometimes the brain has water in it, which en- 
larges the skull without increasing the brain mat- 
ter. We have, in our collection, the cast of the 
head of a man who had nine pints of water taken 
from the skull after his death, and the cast meas- 
ures about thirty-six inches in circumference. 


BasuFutness. — How can a young 
man with small Self-Esteem overcome bashful- 
ness and the sense of inferiority in society? He 
has good Language,.and has the talent requisite 
for a salesman or mechanic, but the want of Self- 
Esteem seems an insuperable barrier. 


Ans. The subject of bashfulness has been treated 
upon, and may be found in our work entitled, 
‘Combined Annuals.” It has another essay on 
“*Stammering, and How to Cure it.””, Another on 
“Fat Folks and Lean Folks,” how to gain flesh 
or how to avoid it. Another article on “ Jealousy, 
its Cause and Cure.” Another on the “ Marriage 
of Cousins,” and another on “‘ Mirthfulness, Wit, 
and Humor.”” We mention these special articles, 
because so many inquire for information relative 
to these special subjects. The work will be sent 
by mail for $1.75, postage paid. : 

It must be evident that we can not take the 
space in the JourNAL to discuss bashfulness at 
length, or the marrying of cousins, or everything 





in regard to which we may be questioned on these 
subjects. In the ‘* Combined Annuals” these sub- 
jects are stored up, ready for the reader. 


Tae Witt.—If, as is maintained in 
the January number of the JouRNAL, an organ is 
strong, the will, as it respects that organ, is strong ; 
and if several organs ae aan the will (mental 
action) will be stronger still; and if all the organs 
(the whole mind) act together, the will-power will 
be the strongest the individual is capable of exer- 
cising, have we not in the latter case just the char- 
acter mentioned in the Bible, ‘‘ the double-minded 
man, unstable in all his ways,”’ each fully devel- 
= organ offsetting or counterbalancing the 
other? 


Ans, Suppose we change the question, and say, 
Stomach, lungs, heart, liver, kidneys, brain, etc., 
would health and power stand still because every- 
thing is strong? or would the man be stalwart 
and effective in each department of his being ? 
The vital organs co-ordinate, so do the mental—so 
do all parts of a wagon-wheel], each part aiding 
and giving strength and effectiveness to all other 
parts. 

The mental organs are in a sense antagonistic, 
like the spokes of a wagon-wheel; but the antago- 
nism is not destructive or intended to nullify the 
proper results. In danger, Combativeness and 
Destructiveness push us ahead, while reason and 
Cautiousness seek the best path, and guard against 
danger. The result is achievement and safety in 
a dangerous course. But fear and force co-operate 
in the result desired alike by affection, morality, 
and intelligence. Potash and oil antagonize chem- 
ically, but they produce soap, not a nullity. The 
apparatus that lifts the pile-hammer away from 
the pile as fast and as far as it can, may think it is 
opposed to pile-driving, but the result shows the 
contrary. ‘Lhe mental organs do not, if strong 
and well-balanced, nullify, but enhance action and 
auzment life-force by giving it wisdom, prudence, 
and skill, as well as more power. 


Hotitow Top-Heaps.—Infants have a 
soft place on the top of their heads. What is the 
cause of it? and what is the cause of it being 
often hollow or not filled out in full-grown men ? 


Ans. This is that part of the bony structure 
which is last to form or become organized. The 
“soft spot’’ in a child may be one, two, or even - 
three years in closing up, and so with the organs 
in the top-head. They are among the last to be- 
come fully developed. In children, breathing is 
the first function, then appetite, with the other 
senses—hearing, sight, taste, and smell. Then the 
affections and the lower perceptions come into 
exercise. Then the temper, will, and selfish pro- 
pensities. Then the physical improving faculties 
like Constructiveness, Ideality, ete. Then reason 
dawns, and so on the child advances through Be- 
nevolence, Spirituality, Hope, Conscientiousness, 
and, last of all, where the soft spot was, Veneration 
ripens into devotion—godliness. Thisis the order 
of development, and parents need not be alarmed 
if little Tommie, Freddie, or Charlie shows more 
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inclination to play than pray. Teach him, train 
him, call out his mind through his faculties, 
and, in good time, he will both play and pray. 
Still later, if properly trained, and under good in- 
flacnees, he will ‘‘ pray without ceasing,’’ i. ¢., he 
will, by the aid of grace, acquire a state of mind 
in harmony with the Divine will. 

German Scuoois — Dictionary.—A 
good deal of error is entertained with regard to 
the schools for youth in Germany and France as 
compared with American schools, the impression 
that ours are inferior being by no means correct. 
We do not appreciate the expediency of sending 
children across the ocean to be educated, unless it 
is desired that they learn Continental languages 
and derive the benefits of foreign travel. In Dres- 
den, Frankfort, Heidelberg, Munich, are some of 
the best schools in Europe, and the cost, including 
board, is moderate, not exceeding $250 a year, if 
the average of respectable German life is observed. 

The rates of passage to Europe by the steamers 
are from $80 to $130, first-class. The excursion 
rates are much less, for which consult Messrs. 
Cook, Son & Jenkins, of New York. 

The dictionary regarded as standard with us is 
Webster's. 


Who WERE THE Cynics ?—They were 
a sect of Greek philosophers noted for their morose 
and snarling doctrines ; whence, perhaps, their 
name, which means doggish or dog-like ; though 
Cynics is more probably only an adopted abrevia- 
tion from the name of the gymnasium where An- 
tisthenes taught, which was called Cynosarges ; the 
sect was established by Antisthenes, a pupil of So- 
crates, who was born B. c. 426. 

Diogenes was the best type of the ancient cynic. 
He was a Greek philosopher at Athens, and lived 
about 330 B. c. He inveighed against every spe- 
cies of luxury, and practiced the most rigid tem- 
perance, along with the sacrifice of every personal 
comfort. It is said that at night he slept in a tub, 
but this statement rests on no good authority. He 
must be considered a sort of philosophical fanatic. 


Bap Memory.—I find myself continu- 
ally asking—How can I improve my memory ? 
Tobacco, alchoholic liquors, and dissipation of 
any kind I know nothing about, yet my memory is 
sadly deficient, even from my early boyhood. 
What others thought I know nothing about. But 
this I weJl know, with the training and schooling 
I have had, I should know more than I do. It 
is all owing to my short memory, as ‘ nothing 
would stay.”? I am twenty-five years of age, my 
business and social relationships are as good as 
one could wish, but my greatest cross is poor mem- 
ory. Can you suggest anything ? 

Ans. A weak or poor memory is a severe draw- 
back to one’s intellectual efficiency. In the great 
majority of cases it is induced by ill health or 
functional derangement. In the case of our cor- 
respondent it is probably due to defective organi- 
zation, or a passive condition of the faculties 





which subserve. If he would inform us, with re- 
gard to the subject or subjects whose memoriza- 
tion his mind finds so difficult, we shall be enabled 
to state what organs of the brain are defective or 
inactive. Some men have a poor memory and ap- 
preciation of colors; some of sounds. The former 
can not discriminate shades or tints with accuracy ; 
the latter do remember tunes. So, too, some can 
retain names and numbers; others can not, but 
must take written notes of particulars. 


Cness anpD CHEcKERs. — Does the 
playing at chess and checkers develop the organs 
of the brain; and if so, which ones? 


Ans. Yes. It calls into specific action the fac- 
ulties of Form, Locality, Order, Constructive- 
ness, Comparison, and Causality. 

Two-Cotorep Eyes.—Why do some 
persons have eyes of different color ? 

Ans. We have seen four persons having eyes of 
different colors—one blue and the other black or 
dark brown. It is quite common to see black 
brows and light hair, or black hair and red beard. 
It will generally be found that where the eyes ofa 
person are of different colors, one eye resembles 
the color of the father’s eyes, the other the color 
of the mother’s; and the same relative to the 
hair and brow. 


Gl bat Chen Sap. 


VALUE OF LIFE, 











Many persons speak of the “cold 
and heartless world,” seeming to consider it lit- 
tle better than a prison, and life as forced upon 
them, which they only tolerate from fear of 
entering a worse state. Such ideas are degrading 
to the human mind, indicating not very exalted 
conceptions of the worth of humanity, or the wis- 
dom of Deity. True, this life has its trials and 
troubles; we meet with difficulties, which, to 
overcome, sometimes tax our powers to the ut- 
most. We have to suffer from diseases and pains 
of the body, the scorn and contempt of our fel- 
lows, from unrequited affections and blighted 
hopes; but all these should not give us sad or 
gloomy ideas of our present existence. We bring 
most, perhaps all of them, upon us by our igno- 
rance, hence they should conduce to our advance- 
ment in knowledge and wisdom. By the suffering 
we have to endure from our diseases, we should 
be led to study the laws of our system, so that in 
the future we may avoid what has caused the de- 
rangement of our health. Thescorn and contempt 
of others, if arising from their ignorance of our 
motives, will be removed by their enlightenment, 
or, if from our own folly, will be overcome by our 
reformation. If our affections are unrequited be- 
cause bestowed upon an improper object, the 
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remedy will be to change them to the proper one; 
if because of our own unworthiness, then the rem- 
edy will be the improvement of our characters. If 
our hopes have been blighted because placed upon 
things improper or beyond our reach, they may be 
realized by being turned to things proper and at- 
tainable. While here we are in “the chrysalis 
state;’’ our true life will doubtless begin when 
“Death shall break the fetters that bind us to 
earth,”’ and we should without complaint labor to 
develop all our powers and faculties to their high- 
est degree of perfection, that We may be prepared 
to enter upon that glorious existence. 

The insect, instead of bursting the narrow con- 
fines of its cell before it is fully developed, to be 
an object of pity or disgust, lives contentedly 
through the full period of its imprisonment, to 
come forth gorgeously arrayed, delighting the eye 
by its beauty. Life is a glorious inheritance be- 
stowed by an all-wise Providence, and we should 
accept it thankfully, with a realizing sense of its 
blessings and advantages, using it for the culture 
and development of our character. The poor, 
the unfortunates, the outcasts of our cities, who 
have known nothing but misfortunes, who have 
been condemned by society to a life of ceaseless 
toil and drudgery or crime, doubtless have reason 
enough to complaiy of the want there is of joy in 
life. Yet we do not hear these continually fret- 
ting over the miseries of life, of its bitter disap- 
pointments and vanished hopes; but the young, 
the intelligent, those who, if they would only im- 
prove their opportunities, might render their lives 
a continual enjoyment. Let us have more sun- 
shine in life. The earth, man’s temporary home, 
is full of beauty and gladness; the gloomy black- 
ness of the storm cloud, as wel] as the pure white- 
ness of the snow-crowned mountains, change to 
golden and crimson when bathed in day's depart- 
ing smiles. Through the flower-sprinkled val- 
leys musically murmur the silvery streamlets; the 
air is vocal with the sweet melody of singing 
birds, and redolent with the breath of roses. All 
nature is joy$us, and why should man be sad? 
The trials through which we pass should give to 
our lives, as the storms which sweep over the 
earth give to it, additional freshness and beauty. 

“‘ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.” 


Let thy thoughts be pure, thy deeds noble, and 
thy aspirations holy. Then shall thy life be a 
perpetual delight ; each day shall bring something 
to cheer thee on thy journey. For sorrow thou 
shalt have joy; thy tears shall vanish beneath the 
bright sunlight of thy smiles, leaving thy counte- 
nance radiant with the rainbow of gladness, Thou 
chalt pursue thy earthly pilgrimage with cheer- 
fulness and hope, and when it is finished and thou 
vrowned with “‘ the beauty of holiness,” shalt en- 
ter upon thy true life, with the welcome, “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” ALFRED WHITE. 





Tue GENTLEMAN. — He is above a 
mean thing. He can not stoop to a mean fraud. 
He invades no secret in the keeping of another. 
He betrays no secrets confided to his own keep- 
ing. He never struts in borrowed plumage. He 
never takes a selfish advantage of our mistakes. 
He uses no ignoble weapons in controversy. He 
never stabs in the dark. He is ashamed of inuen- 
does. He is not one thing to a man’s face and 
another behind his back. If by accident he comes 
in possession of his neighbor’s counsels, he passes 
upon them an act of instant oblivion. He bears 
sealed packages without tampering with the wax. 
Papers not meant for his eye, whether they flutter 
at his window or lie open before him in unguarded 
exposure, are sacred to him. He invades no pri- 
vacy of others, however the sentry sleeps. Bolts 
and bars, locks and keys, hedges and pickets, 
bonds and securities, notices to trespassers, are 
none of them for him. He tramples on no sen- 
sitive feeling. He never trifles with the unfortu- 
nate. In short, whatever he judges honorable, he 
practices toward every man. 


DiscerNMENT. —In a peragpage dis- 
cussing the March number of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL, the All Day City Item, of Philadelphia, re- 
marks of the JOURNAL in general, thus: 

“Miscellaneous subjects are discussed by this 
JOURNAL, and its contents are varied, instructive, 
and entertaining ; but its particular aim is to ele- 
vate the human race and to point out the best way 
to accomplish that very desirable result. Those 
who desire to promote their own moral, mental, 
and physical improvement, can not do better than 
to make a careful study of its pages. 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE OBJECTORS.— 
To show how silly and how ignorant some of the 
stupids are who oppose the science, Mr. F. E. As- 
pinwall reports the following: A person who 
claimed to have “tread the books,” and spoke as 
though he had the power of giving the final deci- 
sion in the matter of its integrity, stated that 
“ Phrenology could not be called ascience;” that 
“it was uncertain and inexact. Phrenologists 
locate Destructiveness under the mastoid process ; 
here the skull is often very thick, and I defy any 
one to tell me how thick my skull is there with- 
out sawing it open.’ He said, further, “ They 
talk about the brain shaping the skull; this is all 
nonsense, for it is utterly impossible for the soft 
brain to press against the skull so hard as to bend 
it. Why, the least pressure on the brain will 
cause unconsciousness.” There was no need of 
answering his objections, for he had read Gall ana 
‘“* Spurjim’s”’ works, bad heard Combe lecture, 
ete., and there was no use trying to teach him 
anything about the science—he knew it all. He 
asked me to examine a certain portion of his head, 
saying there was something there which wasn’t in 
the ‘‘ books.” I did so, and told him he may have 
received a blow on the head at that part; where- 
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upon he stated that that was ‘‘ hemlockitiveness ;’’ 
and then went on to relate how he was struck by 
a piece of hemlock, and ever since there had been 
a protuberance on his head at that spot. 

Among other equally conciusive objections this 
wise professor stated that ‘‘ Phrenologists locate 
Destructiveness under the mastoid process, where- 
as Gall distinctly says, ‘This organ is located im- 
mediately over the ears, precisely where the tem- 
poral bones are so thin that the cerebral parts be- 
neath show their real dimensions.’ Spurzheim 
says, ‘Its seat is immediately above the ear,’ and 
Combe locates this organ here, as do all other real 
phrenologists.” Really, this anti-phrenologist 
must have read the “books”? to some purpose— 
however, there might have been sundry misprints 
in those he read! 

Notwithstanding the objections of such men, 
Phrenology stands firmly, not only as a science, 
but as one of the most useful of the practical arts. 
And there it will stand, in spite of ignorant, preju- 
diced, and designing men. Nay, more, it will ex- 
pand in its proportions and ultimately be accepted 
by all. 


Tue Grapnic, a new illustrated daily 
newspaper, published in New York at $12 year, 
or at five cents a copy, gives us the following 
‘first-rate notice:’? Samuel R. Wells has pub- 
lished the three famous poems of Goldsmith, ‘* The 
Traveller,” ‘* The Deserted Village,’’ and “ The 
Hermit,” in a tasteful volume, with notes and 
illustrations. Mr. Wells is the patriarch of Phre- 
nology, if not its American prophet. Like the 
famous Irishman at the Donnybrook Fair, when- 
ever he sees a head he hits it-—-with his fingers if 
not with his fist, with his science if not with his 
shillelah, His office is the Place of Skulls, and 
his show-cease is full of mapped heads and cranio- 
logical curiosities. His motto is “the proper 
study of mankind is man ;”’ and, true to his creed, 
he spends his days in investigating character, and 
telling his customers who and what they are, and 
what they were made for, and how they may im- 
prove. He deals very gently and artistically with 
his victims, considering his preternatural passion 
for bumps, and was never known to depress an 
organ with his knuckles, or try to develop one by 
the application of a blister to the vacant place on 
the head. Some of his admirers claim that he 
knows a man better after a fifteen minutes’ mani- 
pulation than he knows himself after an acquaint- 
ance of thirty-five years. Professors of Metaphys- 
ics, who denounce Phrenology, show a remark- 
able unwillingness to submit their heads to his 
examination. In fact, it has been remarked that 
skulls of particular contigurations have a peculiar 
repugnance to Phrenology, and a chronic disincli- 
nation to allow a phrenologist’s finger-tips to 
wander through their hair. Not that there is any- 
thing in Phrenology or under their hair; but still 
the coincidence is noticeable, as is Dr. Wells’s 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a bright and entertain- 





ing monthly magazine, which he has published 
for twenty-six years. The fifty-fourth volume, 
for 1872, contains a good deal of interesting matter 
on a great variety of topics, with fairly executed 
illustrations. or 8 * 

[The Graphic kindly refers us to Mill, Maudsley, 
Spencer, and Bain, suggesting that these worthies 
are in the lead; and that Gall, Spurzheim, and 
Combe should be draped, or displaced by later 
phychologists. We are open to “‘progress and 
improvement,’”’ and have no hobbies to ride, no 
masters to serve. We lead where truth points the 
way, and, while we conduct it, this JourNaL shall 
never be found “behind the light-house.”” We 
trust the Graphic will lead the daily press, as we 
shall endeavor to lead the monthly. The Pareno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL has a field ‘all its own,”’ relat- 
ing to the immortal mind, which it will cultivate 
according to the best methods; while the Science 
of Health will look after our bodies, and the Graphic 
will give us the latest news with vivid pictures. 


A Saaker Prorest.—In our next we 
shall publish a letter from an intelligent Shaker 
lady, in which she dissents most emphatically from 
statements made in former numbers of this Jour- 
NAL. Her letter came too late for our present 
number. We give here a single paragraph, which 
shows the spirit of the writer > 

“We are of opinion that after a careful perusal 
of our books you would scarcely consider the 
Scriptural command (given at a time when the 
earth was unpeopled) to apply with equal force to 
every class of people in our time, when pauperism 
and crime threaten to overrun the earth; besides, 
you might perhaps generously accord to us the 
eredit of caring for not a few orphan children, 
which we should not be inclined to do had we 
children of our own.” 

Inptan Art.—EpiTor oF THE PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL: I was much interested in 
reading in the March number of your JourRNAL the 
article on “‘ Indian Relics ;”’ and in the description 
under fig. 14 you say that a rude atjempt to imi- 
tate the human face divine is the most that you 
have ever seen among Indian curiosities. I have 
for some time past been making a collection of 
Indian relics, and among them is a stone pipe, and 
on the top of the bowl is the head of an Indian 
artistically cut, which, considering the tools that 
they must have had to work with, would do 
credit to a sculptor of the present day. This pipe 
was dug from an Indian grave by a person residing 
a short distance from here. I visited the place 


about two years ago. It was a large mound, and 
from twenty-five to thirty skulls had been dug up, 
showing that many had been buried there; and on 
the mound there were the stumps of several pine 
trees which had wn over where the bodies had 
been deposited. I thought that if this pipe would 
interest you or any of your antiquarian friends, I 
would be willing to send it to you for inspection, 
you to return it after you had made such use of it 
as you thought proper. 
Rockwoop, ONTARIO. 
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Ehe Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Books as have been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 








Baccnus Deruronep. Prize Essay. 
By Frederick Powell. 12mo; pp. 268. Price, 
$l. New York; National Temperance Society. 


This English prize essay took the first prize un- 
der the liberal offer of James Teare, for the best 
essay on the entire tempcrance question. The 
author considers: I. The Great National Curse; 
II. The Supposed Dietetic Value of Alcoholic 
Beverages; III. The Physiological Relations of 
Intoxicating Liquors; IV. The Social and Politi- 
cal Argument; V. The Manufacture of Intoxicat- 
ing Liquor an Immorality; VI. Tectotalism a Sci- 
entific Truth; VII. Teetotalism in Relation to the 
Bible; VIII. God’s Great Remedy for the World’s 
Great Curse; IX. Legislation and the Liquor 
Traffic. The book should be in every Library and 
on every family table. One thinks temperance 
men should begin their work, not by trying direct- 
ly to save tipplers, but by furnishing soap, water, 
food, clothing, and comfortable homes for the 
poor. Another point is, that it should be done 
through the church. Another, by legislation, and 
80 forth. We venture to suggest that it begin to- 
day—at this very moment! That no more mar- 
riages be consummated by those who drink, habit- 
ually, alcoholic liquors. This would prevent the 
breeding of drunkards. Pre-natal influences should 
be considered in treating this or any other reform. 


Tue Art or Proionernc Lirz. By 
C. W. Hufeland, M.D. From the German. 
18mo. Price, 75 cents. New York: Thomas 
O’ Kane. 


There is no doubt but what human life may be 
—often is—prolonged or shortened by the way we 
live. One born of diseased or consumptive pa- 
rents, with a large brain and a small, feeble body, 
or one who inherits the infirmities of decrepitude, 
will suffer premature decay, do what he may to 
avert it. A wormy apple falls off early. But what 
says our German author? We quote him: “I 
think I have sufficiently proved that the prolonga- 
tion of life is possible, in four different ways: 

“Ist. By increasing the vital power itself. 

“2d. By hardening the organs. 

“3d. By retarding vital consumption. 

“4th. By facilitating and assisting restoration.” 

Common-place and common-sense maxims are 
given. One of the conditions named is, “a sound 
and powerful generation,” which is very good. 
Another is, ‘‘ Cheerfulness and serenity of mind.” 
Very good again. Then, the whole person must 
be built up according to physiological principles, 
such as we teach in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Wuat Woman Suoutp Know. A Wo- 
man’s Book about Women. Containing practi- 
cal information for Wives and Mothers. By E. 
B. Duffey. 12mo; pp. 320. Price, $1. Phila- 
delphia: J. M. Stoddart & Co. 

The author gives her views on the physical and 
mental differences in the sexes: Love in its Physi- 
cal and Moral Phases; When and Whom shall 
Women Marry; Trials of the Young Wife and 
Mother; Management of Infancy; The Moral Re- 
sponsibilities of Motherhood, and much advice as 
to matters of a more delicate and private nature 
not necessary to name here. It covers very much 
the same ground as that so well done in ‘ Mrs. 
Pendleton’s Parent’s Guide,” published at this 
office, and will no doubt be useful to many read- 
ers. We take it, that woman should know, not 
only what there is in this book, but vastly more. 
Nay, all things which her God-given faculties may 
enable her to learn. Yea, “all things.” 

Tue Hovusexeerer’s Manvat. Enm- 
bracing a new Revised Edition of ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Woman’s Home,” and “ The Handy Cook 
Book.” By Catherine E. Beecher and Harriet 


Beecher Stowe. Illustrated. 12mo; pp. 591. 
Price, $3. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


To give the reader a more elaborate idea of the 
work than the title conveys, we quote the chapter 
headings: The Christian Family; A Healthful 
Home; Scientific Ventilation; Stoves, Furnaces, 
and Chimneys; Home Education; The Care of 
Health; Domestic Exercise; Healthful Food; 
Healthful Drinks; Cleanliness; Clothing; Good 
Cooking; Early Rising; Domestic Manners; Good 
Temper; Habits of Society; Giving in Charity; 
Economy of Time and Money; Health of Mind; 
Care of Infants ; Management of Children ; Amuse- 
ments and Social Duties; Care of the Aged; of 
Servants; of the Sick; Accidents and Antidotes ; 
Sewing, Cutting, and Mending; Fires and Lights; 
Care of Rooms; of Yards and Gardens; Propaga- 
tion of Plants; Cultivation of Fruits; of Domestic 
Animals; Earth Closets; Marketing and Care of 
Meats ; Stews, Soups, Hashes, Boiled Meats, Roast, 
Baked, Broiled, and Fried, Pickles, Sauces and 
Salads, Fish, Vegetables, Bread, Puddings and 
Pies, Cakes, Preserves, Jellies, Family Stores, 
Washing, Ironing, and Cleaning, etc. 


Our Worksuor. Being a Practical 
Guide to the Amateur in the art of Se gy 
and Joinery. Illustrated. 18mo. Price, 7 
cents, New York: Thomas O’Kane. 


The author has given us illustrations with de- 
scriptions of The Bench; How to Use Tools; Se- 
lection and Seasoning of Woods ; on Joining Tim- 
bers; Grooving-Plains; Mortising and Tenoning ; 
Dovetailing, Veneering, Varnishing, and French 
Polishing. A very useful little book. 


InaucuraTion GuipE-Boox. Grant 
and Wilson, 1873. Published by the New York 
Association, Washington, D.C. Tells the story of 
that event. 
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My Name 1s Lecion. A Temperance 
Sermon. By Rev. Dr. 8. H. Tyng, and published 
at 15 cents by the National Temperance Society. 


Here is the text: ** He said unto him, Come out 
of the man, thou unclean spirit. And he asked 
him, What is thy name? And he answered, say- 
ing, My name is Legion: for we are many.’’—St. 
Mark v. 8,9. A ringing discourse, such as this 
veteran temperance apostle is accustomed to 
preach. 
Tue PxHoroGRAPHER’s FRIEND. 

Monthly M ine devoted to the Art of Pho- 


tography. Terms for 1873, $2.50, payable in ad- 
vance. Published by Richard Walz], Baltimore. 


A capital magazine, with the finest specimens of 
the photographic art. Those interested should 
send 25 cents for a specimen number, and judge 
its merits for themselves, 


A Bi- 


Unconscious Action oF THE Brain, 
and Epidemic Delusions. By Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter, author of “‘Human Physiology,” etc. 
12mo, pamphlet; pp. 63. Price, 25 cents. Bos- 
ton: Estes and Lauriat. 

[We reserve comment until another number, 
when we will review at length. ] 


Gatama; or, The Beggars. The Found- 
ers of the Dutch Republic. By J. B. De Liefde. 
Octavo pamphlet; pp. 166. Price, 75 cents. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


Galama is published in good style, as one of the 
volumes in The Library of Choice Fiction, and 
will doubtless find many readers. 

Tue Mopern Turnker, No. 2, is is- 
sued, and contains some twenty articles by differ- 
ent writers of the ‘‘ most advanced speculations in 
philosophy, science, sociology, and religion,” 
chiefly the believers of the school of Auguste 
Comte. Price, per number, $1. New York: 
David Wesley & Co. 

“Tue Nation’s Warp,” and “ Knowt- 
edge is Power,” two photographs, by D. H. Ander- 
son, from models by E. V. Valentine, all of Rich- 
mond, Va. The first represents a very happy- 
looking young negro, with a soldier’s cap covering 
a head quite free from care, while the second rep- 
resents young ebony, with his head on his should- 
er, his mouth wide open, and fast asleep. This 
subject needs new clothes and new shoes. The 
pictures are very effective. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Worps anp THEIR Uses. A new and thoroughly 
revised edition. By Richard Grant White. One 
vol.; crown 8vo. Price, $2. 

Tue NapoLeon Dynasty. Containing a full 
and complete biography of Napoleon IIL A new 
and enlarged edition. One vol. ; crown 8vo (toned 
paper), and twenty-eight portraits. Price, $2.50. 

Our PoeticaL Favorites. By Prof. A. C. 
Kendrick. $2. 

Wit anp Wispom or Sypyer Smitu. $2. 





Recius’ Ocean. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the second series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Elisée Reclus. 
Profusely illustrated with 250 maps or figures, and 
27 maps printed in colors. 8vo; cloth. $6. (Uni- 
form in style with Reclus’ “Earth.” 8vo; cloth. 
$5.) 

MrppLEemMarcH. A Study of Provincial Life. 
By George Eliot, author of ‘“‘ Adam Bede,” “ The 
Mill on the Floss,” ete. Twovols.,12mo. Cloth, 
$3.50. Popular edition, 8vo, paper, $1.50. 

LitTLe Fouk Lire. A book for girls. By Gail 
Hamilton, author of ‘*‘ Woman’s Worth and Worth- 
lessness.”” 16mo. Cloth, 90 cents. 


InNGOLDsBY LEGENDS OF MIRTH AND MARVEL. 
Library edition. Sixtcen full-page illustrations by 
Cruikshank and Leech. Two vols.; crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $3.50. 


PARKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Prof. Plympton. A compendium of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy. By Richard G. Parker, 
A.M., thoroughly revised and enlarged by George 
W. Plympton, Professor of Physical Science, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 12mo; pp. 456. 
Price, $1.75. 

ELEMENTARY LEssONS IN ANATOMY. By St. 
George Mivart, F.R.S., author of “The Genesis 
of Species.”” With numerous illustrations. 18mo; 
cloth. $1.75. 


An Historica, Atias. Containing a Chrono- 
logical Series of 100 colored maps, illustrating suc- 
cessive periods from the dawn of history to the 
present day. Oblong 4to. Cloth, $3.50. Can be 
used with any history. 

Puatn EDUCATIONAL TALKS WITH TEACHERS 
AND ParRENTS. By Albert N. Raub, A.M., Super- 
intendent of Loch Haven Public Schools. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

UnDERWOOD’s AMERICAN AvTHORS. Hand- 
book of English Literature (American authors). 
By Francis H. Underwood, A.M. Crown 8vo, 
$2.50; half morocco or half calf, $4.50. 


Onty Grrts. By Miss Virginia F. Townsend, 
author of “‘ Deering Farm,”’ “ Darryl’s Gap,”’ ete. 
Illustrated. $1.50. , 

Tue PRINCIPLES OF PsycHOLoGy. By Herbert 
Spencer. Vol. II. 8vo; cloth. Price, $2.50. 

Enemas OF Lire. By W. R. Greg. Contents: 
Realizable Ideals; Malthus Notwithstanding ; Non- 
Survival of the Fittest; Limits and Directions of 
Human Development; The Significance of Life; 
De Profundis; Elsewhere; Appendix. One vol., 
12mo. $2. 

Scnem’s UNIVERSAL STATISTICAL TABLE. A 
new edition of the Table now ready, neatly bound 
in flexible boards. Price, 50 cents. The same in 
sheet form, 25 cents. 

Hatuam’s MIDDLE AGEs. State of Europe dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. Revised and corrected. 
Three volumes; crown 8yo. $5.25. 
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